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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 


»« 


To the Members of the T. M. T. A.: 


In this, my first letter to you-—as your new President—-I wish to assure you of my personal 
interest in your musical welfare and the welfare of music as a whole in Texas. 


The Music Teachers of Texas must work side by side to promote the knowledge of music. MUSIC WSs AND 


The education of ourselves as teachers must also not be neglected, and it is my intention to find VIEWS 
ways and means to aid the teachers throughout the state in their desire to become better music 
educators. 





The T. M. T. A. at present offers all its members its own Music Festival, and a thorough 
understanding of that plan will show very clearly the educational value contained therein. 


Of course, there are the High Schooi Music Credits. (Write for Bulletin No. 378, State 
Department of Education.) Study this bulletin; use its material, and begin agitation among your 
patrons and the women’s clubs in your community to put these credits into effect in your high schools, 

It is my intention to make all of you active in the work of the T. M. T. A. and through this 
means bring each and everyone into closer contact with music and education in Texas. 

Fraternally yours, 


CARL WIFSEMANN. 
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in all sincerity 


urges that music teachers every where consider the importance 
of continued care of their pianos and other equipment .. . 
better care than the occasional tuning by the itinerant whose 
reputation or ability is an unknown factor. It is wiser to 
secure the recognized expert whose work can be recom- 
mended by your reputable music store. Better still, have 
your instruments completely reconditioned in the shop by 
a factory-trained specialist. WHIT TLE’S offers this service. 


also 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
HAMMOND ORGANS 
SHEET MUSIC 
‘TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 
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Whittle Music Co. 


WM. HOWARD BEASLEY, President 
1213 Elm Street Dallas, Texas 
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CARL VENTH 


‘Carl Venth, noted violionist, com- 
poser and educator, died January 29 
in a hospital at San Antonio. 

Nearing his seventy-eighth birth- 
day, which would have fallen on Feb- 
ruary 16, the Southwest's ‘“‘beloved 
dean’’ failed to rally after an opera- 
tion performed Friday. In ill health 
for months, he had realized the seri- 
ousness of his condition an dhad said 
what amounted to farewells to a num- 
ber of intimates before submitting to 
the surgeon’s knife. 


Exactly a month before his death, 
Texas music teachers paid their final 
tribute to the man who was known 
to them and thousands of others as 
‘the music master of the Southwest.”’ 
At the annual convention of the State 
Music Teachers Association in San 
Antonio he was made an honorary 
life member and his name _ inscribed 
on its scroll of honor, a distinction 
given only two others. 

His passing concluded a career as 
romantic as the profession he served. 


He was at once a citizen of the Old 
World and a son of the New West. 
His contributions to the world of mu- 
sic rank at the top in the Southwest 
and compare favorably with the best 
works of America’s finest musicians. 


LIBRARY 


& Mechanical College of 


Gollege Station, Texas. 
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incidental in the light of what Dean 
Venth meant to music lovers of the 
Southwest. 

It was said that his pupils in the 
Southwest alone numbered more than 


3,000. 

Among the honors bestowed upon 
him more lately was an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of music by the Chicago 
Musical College. He took such honors 
graiously but lightly. To his associates 
and many friends, particularly in Tex- 
as, he was always simply Dean Venth. 


The fact that he was head of the 
music department of the University 
of San Antonio, formerly Westmoor- 
land College, and that he formerly was 
dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
Texas Woman’s College of Ft. Worth 
before it became Texas Wesleyan, is 





























TRIBUTE PAID DR. VENTH AT THE SAN ANTONIO TMTA CONVENTION BY 
ELLEN JANE LINDSAY 


“THE PORTRAIT OF A MUSICIAN” 


By ELLEN JANE LINDSAY 
Director of Voice Department 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


In this Portrait we would see a man of fine musical stature; sincere in line and purpose, true 

to high standards and ethics, rich in the coloring of many glamorous performances, patient in the 
enuous task of teaching. This Musician of our Portrait would be so learned that, no matter how 
S: or how little we feel we know, we are never embarrassed in his presence; one who knew 


“Nnmany of the Masters as colleagues; one who could lead youth through the vissitudes of early 
training with firm gentleness. 


You will say to me, ‘“There is no such musician!” And I will repeat that he of my Portrait 
is well known to us. He has taught more——created more—-performed more in any one year of his 
busy life, than any of us will likely do in our entire career. 

I have seen the amazing energy, the unbelievably long hours, tireless effort, painstaking thor- 
oughness, of this man; and I can and will gladly give you his history and activities. 


CARL VENTH was born at Cologne, Germany, February 16, 1860, son of Carl and Fredericka 


(von Turkowitz) Venth. His father was a violinist; his mother, a Hungarian baroness, likewise 
possessed musical talent. 


? Young Carl Venth attended the Academy, College and Conservatory at Cologne until he was 
sixteen years of age; at this time he went to Brussels to study with Wieniawski (is considered 


the last living pupil of the great Master.) When he was seventeen he was concertizing in Holland 
and Belgium. 


In 1879 he went to Paris to assume the duties of concermaster of the Offenbach Opera Bouffe. 
In 1880 he came to America and here his introduction to the American public was in concert at 
old Steinway Hall. At this appearance his accompaniments were played by Walter Damrosch, Sr. 


In 1881 he became concertmaster of the orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera (after having 
eld the choir of first violin.) In 1885 Mr. Venth founded the Venth Conservatory of Brooklyn. 
In 1886 he started the Sunday Evening Symphony Concerts. All through this time he was also 
directing male choruses, voice ensembles, and opera—AND teaching—teaching—teaching. Through 
all these years, nearly twenty of them. 


s _In 1908, he became interested in the Southwest, and through the efforts of the eminent 
Pianist, Harold Von Mickurtz, was persuaded to come to grand old Kidd-Key College at Sherman, 
Texas. In 1911. we find him in Dallas, Texas, founding another Symphony. Oh, the work, the 
worry, the grief of these labors. One of the tremendous tasks at this time was to raise one 
thousand dollars a week on which to operate this symphony. 


In 1913, Bishop Boaz of the Southern Methodist Church brought Mr. Venth to Fort Worth, 
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as Dean of Fine Arts at Polytechnic College. This college later became Texas Womans College, and 
is now Texas Wesleyan College. 


Fort Worth kept Mr. Venth, cherished him, appreciated him. In 1930, when the college came 
near closing its doors, it became necessary for Mr. Venth to find a place elsewhere. He came to 
San Antonio, Texas, to the Univetsity of San Antonio. 


We of Fort Worth miss our beloved Dean. When the word went out that we would see him 
and visit with him, our phone was busy early and late with people sending messages of regard and 
love—people yearning for the days of his beautiful productions. 


Fort Worth compliments San Antonio on your good fortune in obtaining ‘“The Music Master’’ 
for your own. 


Of the many honors heaped upon Dean Venth, here are a few of the dozens he has received: 


1917 Made Divisional Bandmaster of the 36th Division at Camp Boure, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


1924 Won the prize given by the National Federation of Music Clubs, presenting this opera with 
a cast of opera talent and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


1923 Composers Guild prize for a setting of the one-act opera, Lima Beans (Libretto by 
Kreymborg. ) 
Also a portion of the thousand dollar prize for his solo, Flower Mysterious. 
Prize for the Cycle of Ancient Chinese Poems in Song. 


Most recently Mr. Venth has completed the first known Symphonic Band Numbers (all others 
being but arrangements.) 


Many of Mr. Venth’s publications are printed abroad. He has played as soloist in the largest 
cities of the United States as well as those of France, Holland, Germany, and Belgium. He has been 
personally associated with Wieniauska, Massenet, Clara Schumann, Joachim, Grieg, Sinding, and 
Bruch. 


There is scarcely a town in the great State of Texas that doesn’t have some former pupils of 
Carl Venth. They love him and are trying sincerely to carry on the torch of learning as ‘“The Dean” 
would have them to do. 


The Texas Music Teachers Association is bestowing upon Mr. Carl Venth the Honorary Life 


Membership of its organization. We feel that in placing his name on this scroll that we have indeed 
honored ourselves. 
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Three Of The Several Social Events Of The TMTA Convention 


Banquet 


Not simply another annual meeting 
held, but a convention ‘‘staged’’ with 
every ‘‘act’’ in its proper setting, well 
cast, stage-managed by experts, with 
the audience proclaiming the ‘‘produc- 
tion’ a distinct hit . 

So describes the 1937 Texas Music 
Teachers Association meet in San An- 
tonio on December 27, 28 and 29, 
with Mrs. Tekla Staffel, State Pro- 
gram Chairman, and Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Edwards, President of the San Antonio 
Music Teachers Association and local 
Program Chairman, in active charge of 
the three days and nights of profes- 
sional intercourse and fellowship. 

Opening with a colorful ‘‘Fiesta 
Mexicana’ at the Original Mexican 
Restaurant with the San Antonio Mu- 
sic Teachers Association and San An- 
tonio Music Company as hosts, the 
convention started with a festive air. 
The evening was replete with Mexican 
music, songs and dances. Gay caballeros 
and senoritas in costume added atmos- 
phere and color to the fun and frolic. 
Mrs. Edwards presided. 


Outstanding speakers of the conven-" 


tion were Dr. L. A. Woods, State 
Superintendent of Education for Tex- 
as; Dr. Carl E. Seashore, noted scien- 
tist of the University of Iowa; Miss 
Nell Parmley, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. William M. 
Patterson, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of San Antonio; Herman H. 
Ochs, San Antonio businessman; Dr. 
Lota M. Spell, Texas School of Fine 
Arts, Austin; Miss Inez Rudy, Presi- 
dent of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. F. L. Carson, president 
of the San Antonio Federation of 
Music Clubs; and others. 


Interesting and informative forums 
were led by the following: piano, 
Miss Mary Morgan, El Paso; violin, 
Phillip A. William, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas; voice, Miss 
Stella Owsley, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton; organ, E. B. Gam- 
mons, Christ Church, Houston. 

Newly elected officers and directors 
include Carl Wiesemann, Dallas, pres- 
ident; Clyde J. Garrett, Arlington, 
vice president; Robert Hopkins, Waco, 
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Mexican Frolic 


Texas Music Teachers Hold 


Interesting Meet in San Antonio 


vice president; E. Clyde Whitlock, Ft. 
Worth, vice president; Mrs. Roger C. 
Neely, Ft. Worth, secretary-treasurer; 
and directors: Miss Mary Dunn, Lub- 
bock; Henry E. Meyer, Georgetown; 
Robert A. Markham, Waco; Dr. Lota 
M. Spell, Denton; Miss Stella Owsley, 
Denton. 

The annual meeting date was 
changed from the Christmas holidays 
to a summer date, this year being June 
15-16. At a recent meeting of the 
Executive Board Waco was selected as 
the convention city. 

Music of the San Antonio meeting 
as well as the Venth Tribute are re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. Com- 
mittees of the highly successful con- 
vention were as follows: 


STATE PROGRAM COMMITTEE — 
Mrs. Tekla Staffel, chairman, San An- 
tonio; Mrs. Mary Stuart Edwards, 
San Antonio; Mr. Clyde J. Garrett, 
Arlington; Miss Roxy Grove, Waco; 
Dr. William E. Jones, Denton. 

LOCAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE— 
Miss Meta Hertwig, Chairman; Mrs. 
Florence Bente, Mrs. Alice Mayfield 
Brooks, Miss Edith Madison. 

ARRANGEMENTS—Mrs. Edith Law, 
Chairman; Mrs. Alice Mayfield 
Brooks, Mrs. Belle Combs, Mrs. Gladys 
Calder Brooks, Mrs. F. L. Carson, 
Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, Miss Ethel H. 
Brown, Sister Amabilis, Sister Helen 
Mary. 

DECORATIONS—Mrs. Pauline Trei- 
ber, Chairman; Mrs. Thomas Allpress, 


A Few Convention Personalities 





Left to right: Arthur Faguy-Cote, associate director and head of the voice department of the 


Fort Worth Conservatory; Alton C. Pierce, head of the music department of Trinity University, 
Waxahachie, Texas; E. Clyde Whitlock, vice-president of the Texas Music Teachers Association, 
concertmaster of the Fort Worth Symphony ard music critic of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Dr. 


William Morrison Patterson of the University of San Antonio, banquet speaker; Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Edwards, San Antonio, local convention chairman; Dr. Carl E. Seashore, University of Iowa dean of 
. A 


psychology, chief convention speaker; Miss Mary Dunn, Lubbock, Texas, retiring T. M 


president and chairman of the 1938 Texas Music Festival; Dr. L. A. Woods, Austin, State Super- 


intendent of Education for Texas, convention speaker and founder of the new Texas State Advisory 
Council for Music Education; Clyde J. Garrett, Arlington, Texas, vice-president of the T. M. T. A., 


head of the Fine Arts department of North Texas Agricultural College, and editor of The South- 


western Musician. 





Luncheon 


Mrs. Roy White, Mrs. W. A. Gray, 
Mrs. Fern Hirsch Ragland, Mrs. Agnes 
Sanchez, Miss Elizabeth Jaggi, Miss 
Gertrude Berry Streigler, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cunningham Sullivan. 

COURTESY — Mrs. Fred Jones, 
Chairman; Mrs. Florence Bente, Mrs. 
W. A. McCollister, Miss Martha Meer- 
scheidt, Mrs. D. L. Freeman, Miss 
Katherine Jaggi, Mrs. Betty Longaker 
Wilson, Miss Elsa Schott, Miss Bessie 
Lena Yates, Mrs. Vera Ohlinger, Mrs. 
Martha Phillips. 

USHERS—Mrs. Florence Watkins 
Cox, Chairman; Mrs. LaRue Conlon, 
Miss Dorothy Bell Newton, Mrs. Irma 
Goeth Reutzel, Miss Florence Brush, 
Mrs. R. E. Cadwallader, Mrs. Esther 
Saathoff Trulson, Mrs. Ardis Ward, 
Miss Doris Rotzler. 

RADIO — Mrs. Stella Huffmeyer 
Seymour, Chairman; Miss Evelyn Har- 
vey. 

STATE AND LOCAL REGISTRATION 
—NMrs. Roger C. Neely, Mrs. Roland 
Springall. 

STATE AND LOCAL PUBLICITY— 
Mr. Clyde J. Garrett, Miss Meta Hert- 
wig. 

FINANCE—Mrs. Merry Brendel Sul- 
livan. 

PRINTING—Mrs. Lena Heye, Chair- 
man; Mrs. R. H. Woodrum, Miss 
Ethel H. Brown, Mrs. Inez Har 
Macfarlane, Mrs. Ida Goldbeck. 

TICKETS—Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
Chairman; Mrs. H. F. Stubbs, Mrs. 
Ruth D. Tinnin, Miss Gisella Bauer. 

ADVERTISING—Miss Ruth Madi- 
son, Chairman; Mrs. J. L. Page, Mrs. 
L. J. Purdum, Mrs. Stella Seymour. 

BADGES—Miss Ethel  Hickerson 
Brown, Chairman. 

TELEPHONE—Miss Mary Terrell, 
Chairman; Mrs. Ethel Burton Denius, 
Mrs. Helen Wallace, Mrs. Ida Gold- 
beck, Mrs. James Challis, Miss Alice 
J. McDaniel. 

TRANSPORTATION — Mr. David 
Griffin, Chairman; Mr. W. A. Gray, 
Mr. Bernard Kalthoff, Mr. Frederick 
King, Mr. Walter Dunham, Mr. Chas. 
Stone, Mr. Herbert Reed, Mr. Albert 
Beze, Mr. Thomas Allpress, Mr. Ru- 


dolph Willman, Mr. Alois Braun. 
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DUNNING TEACHERS HOLD 
CONVENTION AT WACO 


The Texas Dunning Teachers As- 
sociation met in annual session at Waco, 
November 26. Mrs. T. O. Glover, 
Waco, served as General Chairman. 
Mrs. Maud T. McDougal, Jackson- 
ville, who is State President, presided 
at the business meeting. 

A luncheon and a Dunning Students 
I al in the afternoon were two spe- 
cial features of the meeting. 

A recommendation was made that 
all Dunning teachers who have not 
had a recent review arrange to take 
one at their earliest convenience. This 
being necessary in order to perfectly 
teach the course, due to its enlargement 
in the past several years. 

This marked the last State meeting 
to be held by the Texas Dunning 
Teachers Association as the Parochial 
Plan, adopted by the National Dun- 
ning Teachers Association at New York 
in July, will be used in the future. 





WILLIAM E. JONES REPORTS 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion was held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 
27-31. Earl V. Moore of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, president of the M.T. 
N.A., presided at the meeting. Con- 
tributing on the general enjoyment and 
inspiration were the many musical ac- 
tivities, including concerts and demon- 
strations by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Eu- 
gene Goosens, well-known choirs and 
ensembles, as well as organ recitals. A 
unique series of forums was conducted 
by distinguished people in their re- 

ective fields. 

” Outstanding among the varied ac- 
tivities of the meeting was the sym- 
posium: “Is Church Music Art?’’ The 
Sacred Heart Church and the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, unique in 
their Gothic architectural beauty, offer- 
ed unusual opportunities for the dem- 
onstration of the relationship of music 
to worship in the services and litur- 
gies of four great faiths. The Catholic 
viewpoint was presented at a special 
vesper service in the Sacred Heart 
Church, one of the most distinctive 

lesiastical buildings of the present 
century. Examples of Protestant Church 
Music, Music in the Liturgy of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, Examples of 
Greek Church Music, Music in the 
Synagogue, and Examples of Jewish 
Church Music were demonstrated by 
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various choirs at the East 
Presbyterian Church. 

Another beneficial symposium was 
that on the Significance of Scientific 
Research in the Psychology of Music. 
Four speakers surveyed the significance 
of the scientific approach to particular 
phases of musical psychology, followed 
by open discussion. 

In response to a number of requests, 
and in realization of the new needs for 
organization of musical strength on a 
national basis, two discussions were 
held by Dean Albert Lukken, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, and Glen Haydon, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Dean Luk- 
ken discussed the ‘‘Pros and Cons of 
Certification of the Private Music 
Teacher;”” Mr. Haydon’s subject was 
“Affiliation of State and City Music 
Associations with the M.T.N.A.”’ 

At a joint meeting with the Ameri- 
can Musiocological Society, in session 
during the same period of time, the 
M.T.N.A. enjoyed a symposium on 
Music in the Changing World, with 
Carl Engel, president of A.M.S., pre- 
siding. 

In addition to these activities was 
a number of social events, including a 
visit to the Heinz plant, where a lunch- 
eon was served. 

Dr. Paul van Katwijk, of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, also at- 
tended the meeting. , 

—William E. Jones. 


Liberty 





HORTON ACTIVITIES 

Russell Horton, tenor, who was re- 
cently heard in Texas and Oklahoma, 
while on tour, also was seen and heard 
in the new Grace Moore picture, “‘I’ll 
Take Romance,”’ recently released, has 
been very busy since his return to the 
West coast. On December 19 he sang 
the tenor soloist role in the ‘‘Messiah’”’ 
with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of the 
eminent conductor and Bach and Han- 
del authority, Dr. Richard Lert. 

On January 18 he will sing the 
“Elijah’”’ for the Santa Barbara Choral 
Union, and on the 27th of that month 
will be soloist for the Morning Choral 
Club of San Diego, Calif. Recently he 


appeared in a concert given by 
famous comedian, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, for a group of motion picture 
celebrities in his Encino home. 

The Los Angeles Examiner had this 
to say concerning Mr. Horton's singing 
in Handel’s Messiah: ‘‘Soloists included 
Russell Horton, tenor, whose enuncia- 
tion was so beautiful that the printed 
words accompanying the recitatives and 
arias were entirely unnecessary when 
he was singing. His voice, too, has a 
commanding quality which promises to 
make him a really important figure for 
oratorio work.”’ 





WACO TEACHERS ORGANIZE 


Waco (Spl.)—The Waco music 
teachers have just completed the or- 
ganization of an Association which 
has voted to affiliate with the State 
Association with an initial membership 
of over forty. One of the first acts of 
the new Association was the extend- 
ing of an invitation to the executive 
board of the State body that the next 
convention meet in Waco. This invita- 
tion has been accepted and the June 
convention will be held in Waco. 

Officers of the Waco Association are 
Miss Wilma Shaffer, president: Mrs. 
James Williams, Mr. Robert Hopkins, 
and Mrs. Ella Lovelace, vice-presidents; 
Miss Elizabeth Henderson, recording 
secretary; Miss Audrey O'Neal, treas- 
urer; Robert Markham, corresponding 
secretary and publicity chairman. 
Monthly meetings are to be held the 
last Monday evening of each month. 
The immediate objects of the Associa- 
tion will be, besides planning for the 
convention, the getting of public school 
credits for private music study and 
the standardizing of practices concern- 
ing the acceptance of pupils and pol- 
icies relating to collections, etc. 

The Waco Association, which will 
be open to teachers of McLennan 
County and nearby towns, hopes to 
become one of the strongest local or- 
ganizations in the state. 





Character is the one thing that out- 
ranks financial capital and is forever 
good. 
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FESTIVAL SYLLABUS NOW READY 


Robert A. Markham, Baylor University School of Music, Waco, General Chairman of the 
Texas Music Festival, announces that the 1938 Festival Syllabus is now available. Copies 
are on sale at all the leading music stores of Texas. 





theMUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The twenty-fifth meeting (sixth bi- 
ennial) of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference will be held in St. 
Louis, Mo., March 27-April 1, 1938, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son. Although the 1938 program is 
dedicated to the commemoration of 
one hundred years of music teaching 
in the public schools of the United 
States (1838-1938), the Conference 
membership is not limited solely to 
the public school music field; it also 
represents private and _ parochial 
schools, as well as colleges and univer- 
sities. Forty associated organizations 
inclusive of education at these various 
levels are cooperating with the Music 
Educators National Conference in spon- 
soring the many education and musical 
events scheduled; and, further, many 
members of independent organizations, 
sororities, and fraternities, comprising 
this vast assemblage, are planning their 
Own separate meetings in the course of 
the week’s activities. 


Climaxing the convention week will 
be the appearance in combined concert 
of three national high school music 
organizations. 


Sponsoring the appearance of these 
national groups are three auxiliary or- 
ganizations of the Conference: Nation- 
al High School Band Association, A. 
R. McAllister, president; National 
High School Orchestra Association, 
Adam P. Lesinsky, president; National 
High School Vocal Association, Mabelle 
Glenn, president. The organizing 
chairmen are: Choral Festival—Fowler 
Smith; Orchestra—Henry Sopkin; 
Band—G. W. Patrick and F. C. 
Kreider. 





Los Angeles, Calif. (Spl.)—John 
Smallman, widely known as a con- 
ductor, leader of the First Congrega- 
tional Church choir, and conductor of 
choral groups at the University of 
Southern California, died December 19 
as he was preparing to lead the chorus 
in a presentation of Handel’s ‘“The 
Messiah.’’ Benjamin Edwards of Ful- 
lerton Junior College succeeds Mr. 
Smallman as director of the U.S.C. 
Choral groups. 





It is the man of superior intelli- 
gence who knows when to laugh when 
a woman is telling a funny story. 





Worry will make almost anybody 
thin except the people who worry be- 
cause they are fat. 
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Music Marches On! 





EDITORIA® 





EVERY MEMBER A VOTING MEMBER 


The Texas Music Teachers’ Association, with its gradually 
increasing membership—due largely to the new plan of admitting 
local associations en bloc—-is facing new opportunities and also 
new responsibilities. In fact it seems that the time has come when 
the Association must do something for the individual member of 
the organization besides simply providing a convention each year 
which is attended for the most part by a small group of interested 
state members augmented by the local group of the convention city. 
It is, of course, true that the Association has accomplished a great 
deal of good during its lifetime, its outstanding single achievement 
being the securing of public school credit for applied music study. 

There is still a great deal that needs to be done but it is impos- 
sible for the State Association to wield the influence it should with- 
out a still larger membership. It is a fact that there are between 
thirty and forty thousand teachers of music in Texas and with 
such a group to draw from we should have a membership of at least 
one out of five of that number. This would give the Association a 
place of power in the field of music similar to that occupied by the 
State Public School Teachers’ Association. From the dues we 
would have a fund that would make possible the employment of an 
executive secretary who could travel over the state and meet with 
local teachers’ groups and be of great assistance to them in their 
work, both individually and as local organizations. The Associa- 
tion could also sponsor legislation for the benefit and standardiza- 
tion of music and with such a membership would be powerful 
enough to accomplish almost anything it set out to do. It is need- 
less to enumerate further the possibilities of accomplishment with a 


large membership, as they are obvious. 

There is one thing which is standing in the way of such a pro- 
gram, and that is that the associate members do not feel that they 
have a voice in the Association since they are denied the privilege 
of vote and office. It seems to this writer that the organization will 
never make material advancement and growth until the restrictions 
in regard to active membership are done away, and full member- 
ship allowed to all who are engaged in the teaching of music as a 
profession. Provision should also be made for music dealers and 
also those who hold paid music positions such as church organists 
who may not be engaged in the teaching of muic during the week. 

Such a plan would not mean that the examinations shoul 
abandoned .On the other hand they should be strengthened and 
the taking of the examinations should be made a matter of pride 
and a proof of scholarship. In other words the plan of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists could be taken as a pattern. Membership 
in the Guild is accorded to organists on recommendation of two or 
more members and each member has the full privileges of member- 
ship. The examinations sponsored by the Guild are open to mem- 
bers who consider themselves ready to try them and the passing 
of these tests is a mark of distinction. If the Guild had made the 
passing of these examinations prerequisite to membership in the 
organization it could never have achieved the position which it 
occupies today. 

The writer offers the above plan for the consideration of the 
members of the Texas Music Teachers’ Association as something 
to think about for discussion at the June convention. 


MUSIC OF THE CONVENTION 


Music for the recent San Antonio Convention was furnished by 
artists from our own state, the out-of-state guest being Dr. Carl 
Seashore, of the University of Iowa, who gave an address before 
the body on ‘“The Science of Music.’’ 


A brief piano recital, given the opening morning of the conven- 
tion, was presented by Lytle Powell, from the faculty of the Texas 
State College for Women. Mr. Powell played three Intermezzi 
(B minor, E minor, C major) and the E flat Rhapsody by 
Brahms, and four Chopin Etudes (C minor, E flat, E major, and 
G flat). Mr. Powell, recently from the Matthay School in London, 
was well received by his audience. His playing reflects the care for 
detail for which the Matthay work is noted. 


Following the banquet of the first evening of the meeting an 
extended musical program was given featuring representative artists 


from the state as well as San Antonio. Appearing on this program 
were, the Orchestra from the Incarnate Word College, directed by 
Florian Lindberg; Miss Helen Horton, harpist of Baylor Univer- 
sity; The Madrigal Singers, directed by Charles Stone, and a group 
of San Antonio soloists, David Griffin, baritone: John M. Stein- 
feldt, pianist; Rufus Craddock, baritone; and Ruth MacDonald 
and Dorothy Newton, duo-pianists. 

Other artists appearing during the convention were Jaroslav 
Sislovsky, violinist, who played the Grieg Sonata (Op. 8) with 
Albert Sievers, pianist, and Thomas Alpress, violinist, who played 
a movement from a Beethoven Sonata with Mrs. Alpress at the 
piano. 

At the close of the convention a program was presented in the 
Plada Ballroom by a number of district associations, representatives 
from a number of associations participating.—R. M. 


ON DR. SEASHORE’S ADDRESS 


The outstanding out-of-state visitor to the recent San Antonio 
convention was, of course, Dr. Carl Seashore of the University of 
Iowa, one of the most prominent scientists in the field of musical 
research in the entire country. While the address which Dr. Sea- 
shore delivered before the convention was of a strictly technical 
nature and, as such, a trifle abstract, from the standpoint of the 
teacher—accustomed to talk in terms of relaxation, breathing, or 
bowing, and to think in terms of tonal beauty alone—it was decid- 
edly thought-provoking and, thus, professionally stimulating. 

Dr. Seashore’s address is reviewed elsewhere in the magazine; it 
is our purpose here only to mention some of the most salient facts 
which he brought out with a special application. Dr. Seashore 
showed by his charts and diagrams a great many compelling facts 
relative to the production of tone and showed the scientific char- 
acteristics of good tone as compared with poor or unmusical tone. 

Of particular interest was his reference to a good piano tone and 
his proof that after a note has been struck on the piano, it is impos- 
sible to change its quality by any effort on the part of the player or 
any physical ado on the key. This is, of course, a fact which all 
pianists will admit to be true when pressed on the subject; yet we 
have with us, still, the usual unpianistic mannerisms of caressing 
the keys, as though to play upon the already-struck key and change 
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the quality of its tone. 

This “‘post-attack’”’ style of piano dramatics has another forn@} 
Instead of additional effort on the key itself, there is a great show 
o frelaxation, as if the player had to be continually proving to the 
audience that he is thoroughly relaxed. This is often carried to such 
an extent that the player is, in fact, desperately tense in his very 
effort at relaxation. It is entirely possible that a player may be 
physically relaxed and in a complete mental tension; and usually 
the bigger the show. of physical relaxation, the greater the mental 
tension, which, in turn, operates to the complete fatigue of the 
onlooker and would-be listener. 

It is too often the case that really good players mar their own 
playing by a too-great consciousness of the technique involved. 
Audiences are not interested in the scaffolding of the performance, 
which is all that technic should be. The greater the artist, the leg: 
obvious will be his technic, because he is concerned with bringis 
the composer and his music to the hearer and is especially con- 
cerned not to thrust his own instrumentality between the two. 

We are especially grateful to Dr. Seashore for his very sane and 
practical reminder, for there is no reason why the technic of piano 
playing, or that of any other instrument for that matter, should 
not be based on common sense.—R. M. 
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‘Many difficulties present themselves when one is confronted 
with the problem of writing an article for a modern magazine on 
a much discussed subject, namely ‘“‘American Indian Music.’’ The 
first dilemma to rear its head is the question: just what treatment 
should I attack? A diagnosis of the chant which, as you know, is 
the basis or origin of all Indian themes, might wax entirely too 
boringly technical. To delve into the history of instrumentation— 
such as the Indian flute, explaining its fine note scale, would no 
doubt enlighten some who have wondered about the odd, almost 
oriental, intervals employed in the ceremonial accompaniments; 
and the widely known native percussion instruments, the numer- 
ous types of tom toms with their varying pitches would no doubt 
strike a distinct note of accord in the notice of the instrumentalist. 


An additional complexity manifests itself when one’s analytical 
thesis is likely to develop into the good old journalistic exposé; 
for so very many of our beloved and be-advertised American com- 
posers, God rest their pens, have done things on paper with an 
Indian calendar cover, enclosed bologna opposite each opus and 
humanity has dubbed it Indian. The masses are not to blame. 
They seek something different. If they did not, many a modern 
pratagonist would starve without applause. That and the fact that 
in the depth of every living soul who has even remotely read of 
our American Indian, lies an imbedded admiration, sympathy and 
keen interest which furnishes an additional fertility to the almost 
M@erodden field of native American folk music. And we mean just 
that—folk music. Thus blooms the exposé. 


Should these talented indiivduals try to forget how much roy- 
alty Frederick Knight Logan has received on Uale Moon and quit 
endeavoring to duplicate it, they might ride out to the edge of 
town where that old Indian lives by the river, to sit awhile. In 
case the Indian is in the mood, he will bring out the family drums 
and slowly as he rests by the fire, begin to thrum and chant. Low 
at first and slowly; then faster and faster for several repeats of the 
same theme, then up a fifth or an octave, falling always below 
pitch at the end of each phrase, returning to the original pitch to 
finish softly and slowly, if it is a ceremonial; and jumping to the 
octave for a lound grunt if a war song; then run home to record 
iB ote for note: omitting all the customary super adornment of 
over embellished chords which smother the melody, and keep it 
simple, profound as its meaning, leaving the voice to tell the trag- 
edy by employing that high, quivering pulsation, sounding almost 
exactly like the flute and birds they seek to imitate. Then you’ve 
got something! But to expound on this phase might not prove to 
be such good copy because of the advertisers and on account of 
those good folk who just sit in asthmatic gasp of their Sunday 
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‘hey Asked Me to 
Write an Article 


On Indian Music 


By ISH-TI-OPI 


superlatives as they visualize the Indian maiden dying for her 
land of the sparkling ha, ha. 


What did you say? How then are we to know which is Indian 
and which is not? Well, it doesn’t really matter. It’s too late. If 
you want to just be entertained. Then on the other hand, if you 
really want to study, consider it in three epochs: the first epoch 
characterized by the aforementioned chant; the second by the 
Indian’s music which retained it spaganistic rhythm, naive 
romance, odd intervals, but employed distinct white man’s effect 
by including climax and finish; the third epoch would include the 
white man’s music which is effected by the Indian. That modern 
music which employs a native flavor, an artificially woven back- 
ground founded on the legend, and a commercial swing. But there, 
I’ve done it and I didn’t really mean to write an article, however. 


Thank you, and next week if you tune in on this same station 
at this same time, you will hear me say the same thing. 


Good night. 





Chief Ish-ti-opi, renowned Indian-lorist, whose recent recitals 
throughout the Southwest and Pacific Coast area, have not only 
re-evaluated the Redman’s contribution to American music, but 
have placed this young American baritone on a high plane as a 
recitalist—whether in ‘‘feathers or tails.’” With him in the above 
photograph is Clyde Garrett, Texas singer and writer. 
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TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS IN THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


By LOTA M. SPELL 


From the last Annual Bulletin (December, 1937) of the Advis- 
ory Council of the Music Teachers’ National Association, which 
has as its primary object the fusion of the activities of the thirty 
state organizations with the national, as well as from the Proceed- 
ings of the national body, it can be seen that music teachers are 
working together in professional organizations whose efforts are, 
in the main, directed to certain specific objectives. These include: 
1) Certification of music teachers and higher standards therefor; 
2) Securing a state supervisor of music; 3) Recognition of high 
school credits for private music instruction; 4) College entrance cre- 
dit for such private instruction; 5) Linking public and private pre- 
high school and high school courses of study; 6) Linking public 
and private music teachers into one professional organization; and 
7) Inclusion of a systematic course of study in music in the curri- 
culum of every public school from kindergarten through college. 

The progress of Texas in relation to other states is worth 
noting. The program of “‘Music in Every School’ is now spon- 
sored by all progressive educational administrators, and certifica- 
tion standards for music teachers paid by public funds have been 
worked out in every state. Those in force in Texas are briefly 
summarized in Bulletin No. 378 of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and in detail in Bulletin No. 346, either of which may be 
had on request to the Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 
While more than two-thirds of the states have music supervisors, 
Texas as yet has none. But many are struggling to secure the high 
school credit for music study under private teachers which has been 
granted by the State Department of Education in Texas. Especially 
does the State Superintendent, Dr. L. A. Woods, deserve highest 
praise for his selection of Miss Mary Dunn of Lubbock to supervise 
that work. The education of the general public and in particular of 
the parents, in order that they may demand that local boards 
cooperate in these plans, must still be carried forward. That Texas 
is joining in the effort to link up the public and private pre-high 
school and high school course of study is clearly indicated by ““The 


« 


Teaching of Music in the Texas Public Schools’’ prepared by the 
State Department. The desirability of fusing the interests of both 
public and private teachers in one professional organization is 
under consideration. 

Although the lack of a state supervisor of music—a leader of 
professional training and experience who could codrdinate the 
music activities now carried on in a haphazard fashion into a 
united program—is keenly felt, especially by the many public 
school teachers who have had little musical training, the State 
Department is exerting its influence to put music into the common 
schools, requiring training in music on the part of all new ele- 
mentary teachers, encouraging high schools to include theoretical 
courses and to accredit music study pursued under competent Qi- 
vate teachers, forcing music into the curriculum of every teacher- 
training college, and attempting to codrdinate the courses of study 
of the various agencies. 

Texas has taken one step in advance of al Ithe other states. 
Through the Advisory Council, created through the initiative of 
State Superintendent L. A. Woods, an attempt is to be made to 
amalgamate the efforts of the various forces that foster musical edu- 
cation. Through an organization perfected at Houston on Novem- 
ber 27, 1937, representatives of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Music Section of the Texas State Teachers Association, 
the Texas Music Teachers Association, the Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Association, the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, the 
Music Division of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
Parent-Teacher Association will join forces in formulating and 
putting into effect the broadest program of music education Texas 
had ever known. If this Advisory Council functions as expected, 
many of the problems common to all these groups and other 
peculiar to each may be successfully solved. Certainly duplication 
of effort will be avoided and a better understanding be effected 
between all these agencies, whose united influence for musical 
progress in Texas is vast and far-reaching. 








Fort Worth News 


By DOROTHY NELL WHALEY 


Another program for lovers of more 
intimate musical groups was that of 


Among the musical offerings of the 
past month of outstanding interest 





was the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
The program consisted of the lovely 
“Les Sylphides,’’ danced to music by 
Chopia, the colorful ‘‘Aurora’s Wed- 
ding’ following a  Tschaikovsky 
score, and the entertatning and humor- 
ous ‘‘La Boutique Fantasque’’ with 
music by Rossini. Such a well-chosen 
and perfectly executed program pro- 
vided an evening of excellent enter- 
tainment for the appreciative audi- 
ence. 

Another event of especial significance 
was the presentation on the Fort 
Worth Civic Music course of two 
opera novelties by the popular Salz- 
burg Opera Guild. The group offered 
two numbers: ‘‘Le Pauvre Matelot’’ 
by Milhaud was given in French, and 
“The Matrimonial Market’? by Ros- 
sini was sung in Italian. These well- 
executed performances proved to a 
packed house how interesting and en- 
tertaining opera on a small scale can be. 
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the Pro Arte String Quartet. Their 
third concert of the season consisted 
of Brahms’ ‘“‘Quartet in C Minor, op. 
51, No. 1”’ and Mozart’s ‘‘Quartet in 
E-flat’’ with Mrs. Berry Walcutt 
Faguy-Cote playing the piano part. 
The other guest artist of the evening 
was Mr. Clyde J. Garret of North 
Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, 
who sang “‘It Is Enough,’’ from Men- 
delssohn’s “‘Elijah,”’ three MacDowell 
numbers, ‘““The Swan Bent Low to 
the Lily,’’ “‘Long Ago,’’ and ‘‘A Maid 
Sings Light,’’ and ‘‘The Two Grena- 
diers’’ by Schuman. Mr. Russell Cur- 
tis was his accompanist. The regular 
program was preceded by the quartet 
members, Marius Thor, George Orum, 
E. Clyde Whitlock, and S. P. Ziegler, 
playing Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘Andante 
Cantabile’ in memory of the late Carl 
Venth. 

The Euterpean Club presented on 
their January twilight musicale Mr. 


Albert Luper, violinist of John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Stephenville, 


Franck, Widor, Manari, Bornschein, 
Edmondson, and Karg-Elert. 





accompanied by Mr. Keith Mixson of 
Texas Christian University, and the 
club chorus. The chorus was directed 
by Mr. Arthur Faguy-Cote and ac- 
companied by Mrs. Vivian Harder 
Johnson. Miss Edith Kelsey, the so- 
prano scloist, was supported by Mr. 
Brooks Morris in an effective violin 
obbligato. 


In another Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram Mr. Ralph Roth, pianist, and 
Mr. David Montgomery, violinist, ap- 
peared in Anna Shelton Hall at the 
Woman’s Club. Both artists are mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the Fort 
Worth Conservator yof Music. Mrs. 
Q’Zella Oliver Jeffus was accompanist 
for Mr. Montgomery. 

The local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Virgil 
Fox, the popular young American or- 
ganist, His program was composed of 


works by Handel, Bach, Kreisler, 


A rather unusual musical gathering 
which attracted over 1000 musicians 
was the annual convention and cligi 
of the Texas School Band and Orches* 
tra Association, which was held in 
Fort Worth with the public. schools as 
hosts. It was an inspirational experi- 
ence to see hundreds of high school 
students gathered in their vari-colored 
uniforms and to hear them produce 
such excellent music. Four programs 
were broadcast through WBAP. Guest 
conductors were Harold Bachmann, 
University of Chicago; Mark Hindsley, 
University of Illinois; and Ralph Rush, 
Cleveland Heights High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Nowadays a son usually finishes 
college and his dad at the same time. 





The technical name for snoring is 
sheet music. 
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SAMOILOFF REMARKS THAT— 

“If the singers would feel more and 
pretend less, they would give pleasure 
to their hearers.”’ 

@& prefer a tenor with a soul to 
one with a high C.”’ 

“Voice culture brings out the best 
qualities of the voice. The quality of 
the voice is often a reflection of the 
singer's character.” 

“‘A famous singer is not always a 
good teacher, but a good teacher must 
know how to sing well.” 

“If, when singing, you forget your 
own personality and think only about 
the song you are singing, success will 
be your middle name.” 

“A singer should pay attention to 
th ice placement, but the soul’s ex- 
pression is the thing that makes a 
singer famous.” 

“Study art and give your lifetime 
to study it, if you really love the art. 
But if you are looking for money or 
glory in art, you will never achieve 
it. It will evade you like a shadow.” 

“Words that come from the heart 
of the singer, go into the heart of 
the listener. Be careful, then, that your 
heart does not lie.” 

“What creates a liar? A _ listener. 
What makes singing teachers promise 
the impossible? The pupils. Who, in 
business or in any other art, would 
undertake to promise anyone definite 
riches? But the father of a singing girl 
wants a written guarantee that his 
daughter will make millions if she 
studies.”’ 
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UNIFORMS- 


SOUTHWEST UNIFORMS ARE NOW BEING WORN BY THE 


LEADING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Individually designed and so 
outstanding in appearance and 
quality that they look twice 


their actual cost— 


on Request 


UNIFORMS 
CAPES - CAPS 
TROUSERS 


SHAKOS 
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Illustrations and Prices 


BELTS - INSIGNIA 


MADE IN OUR DAYLIGHT FACTORY 
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Normal Teacher 














Mrs. W. A. STUBBLEFIELD 


Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, special normal 
teacher for the Louise Robyn System of piano 
pedagogy, whose Houston studio is a center for 
progressive work in music education. Mrs. 
Stubbletield will shortly announce new plans for 
Robyn Normal centers to be held during the 
coming summer months. 





“If a singer is successful, the public 
says: ‘What a gorgeous voice,’ for- 
getting the existence of the teacher; 
but if the artist is bad, everybody asks 
the name of the teacher. Why not re- 
verse the process?’’—Lazar Samoiloff. 





UNIFORM CO. 


WICHITA .-...:- 


HELEN FOUTS CAHOON 


Summer school for Texas students in New York City, who desire 


or school... 


Representative of 
HELEN NORFLEET 
SCHOOL 


Teachers: 


delightful surroundings, in expensive living and study under any teacher 
with privilege of social and musical contacts. 


SPRING TERM, FEB. 1 
at T. C. U. and Dallas on Wed., 
Brook-Mays. 


Make Your Summer Plans Now 


to increase your teaching ability, your class enrollment, with a modern, 
appealing system in the musical training of children from pre-school to 


advanced grades. 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL CLASSES 


in the 


LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM 


to be conducted by 


Mrs W. A. STUBBLEFIELD 


Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Stubblefield conducted three successful normal classes last year 


in June and August 


For further information, address 


1212 Bonnie Brae 


Phone Lehigh 4812 








A few of the 


recommendations, regarding the course, from the 1937 classes: 
‘Have had three normal courses, this one is the most adaptable.”’ 
‘Simple, interesting, and such a wonderful foundation.” 
“Fifth finger’ work is worth the price of the course.”’ 
“Have had three normal courses, this one is the most adaptable.’ 
‘Has given me fresh impetus; has waked me up.” 











Like a well arranged musical 
program, will bring out the 
excellent qualities of your band— 


The leading woolen and textile 
mills of the nation make mate- 
rials that go to make a Fruhauf- 
designed Southwest uniform. 


Write Us Today! 


ACCESSORIES 
CHOIR ROBES 
BANNERS 
BRAIDS AND 
BUTTONS 





125-127 NORTH TOPEKA AVENUE 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


250 West 57th St., 
New York City 


Barre Hill 


BARITONE 








Subscribe Now — The Southwestern Musician 
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Creating Favorable Comment Throughout 
the Nation 


“HELPFUL HINTS TO SINGERS” 
By STELLA OWSLEY 


Associate Professor of Voice, Texas State College for Women 


Bound Copy $1.50 


Published and Distributed by 


DEALEY and LOWE, Publishers 


602-4 South Akard Dallas, Texas 
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OSCAR J. FOX 


Song writer and arranger of Texas Cowboy and Pioneer 
Songs, for concert use offers his program to: 


UNVERSITIES, COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS, 
FOLKLORE, AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


The songs will be interpreted by the best artists available 
with Mr. Fox at the piano, who will make brief remarks (or 
talks) about his program. 


Address— 


OSCAR J. FOX 


132 Harrison Avenue 


San Antonio, Texas 
or c/o Southwestern Musician 
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ag RUSSELL 
HORTON 
TENOR 


Available for Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera 


Among recent and future 
engagements for this pop- 
ular young singer are: 

Dec. 19 ‘‘Mesiah’’ with Los Angeles 


Oratorio Society and Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 





Jan. 16 ‘“‘Elijah,”” with Santa Barbara 
Choral Union. 
Jan. 27 Soloist with Morning Choral 


Club, San Diego. 
March 16 Concert in El Paso, Texas. 


Concert Management 


ROBT. L. 
HOLLINSHEAD 


8874 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL PATRONAGE 


By PEARL E. Hoyo 


(Continued from last issue) 


The Federal Music Project, directed 
by Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, has been a 
tremendous stimulant of musical activ- 
ities of today. This nation-wide move- 
ment was begun when communities 
realized that the depression would 
bring irreparable injury to American 
music and was formed to employ and 
retrain. musicians who were thrown 
out of employment during the depres- 
sion. When the federal government or- 
ganized this project, only skilled musi- 
cians were eligible. After they were 
convinced that artistic standards and 
honest musical ability were to govern 
the work, a whole-hearted support was 
given. Many of those musicians who 
have been retained are returning to 
private employment. 

On June 30, 1937, there were 15,- 
000 musicians enrolled in the follow- 
ing units: 

141 symphony and concert orches- 
tras employing 5,669. 

77 symphonic, military and concert 
bands with a membership of 
2,793. 

15 chamber music ensembles. 

81 dance, theatre and novelty or- 
chestras, including Tipica, Gypsy, 
Hungarian, Hawaiian and Cuban 


Marimba groups with 2,051 
members. 

38 choruses, quartets and vocal en- 
sembles. 


141 teaching projects. 
24 projects for copyists, arrangers, 
librarians and binders. 

1 composers project. 

2 vocal and instrumental 

projects. 

2 tuners and instrumental repairers. 

11 miscellaneous co-ordinating pro- 

jects. 

The programs given by these or- 
ganizations have been heard, it is esti- 
mated, by twenty million people. 
Among the symphonic contributions 
was the Beethoven cycle of programs, 
given at Newark, New Jersey. Eight 
of the nine symphonies, including the 
principal concerti and overtures, were 
performed. In light opera, many of 
Gilbert-Sullivan’s works have been 
given. Compositions not so well known 
have also been produced. Wilderness 
Stone, by Seth Bingham, a folk can- 
tata and deeply American, was heard in 
its world premiere on May 24, 1936, 
in the Manhattan Theatre in New 
York City. Capella units have scored 
success. These include a group of 200 
negroes in North Carolina. More than 
7,000 WPA musicians performed at 
the various Music Festivals during the 
observance of music week. Those’ pro- 
grams were devoted to the music of 
the American composers. 


soloist 


There are 1,600 teachers engaged 
in teaching and directing both vocal 


and instrumental groups, giving dem- 
onstrations in appreciation, history and 
theory, and serving as coaches for 
choruses, bands and orchestras. It has 
been estimated that two-thirds of the 
4,000,000 children in the rural dis- 
tricts are without musical instruction. 
They are willing and eager for instruc- 
tion, often walking miles after dark to 
attend classes. In collaboration with 
the College of the City of New York, 
the Federal Music Project presented a 
six weeks’ lecture course. Lecturers 
included Daniel G. Mason and ae 
mers Clifton of Columbia University. 

The American composer has also 
been encouraged, and a wealth of crea- 
tive talent has been discovered. The 
music of 622 composers has already 
been performed. It is hoped that the 
long anticipated dawn of native Amer- 
ican music, as distinguished and in- 
digenous as that of France, Russia, and 
Germany has begun. 

The Composer’s Forum Laboratory 
is of inestimable value to the American 
composer. Music expressing every 
shade of thought and feeling peculiar 
to this generation may be heard, and 
the forum considers every type of music 
written by competent musicians. 

Copyists, arrangers, and librarians 
form another important link in this 
vast project. Copyists transcribe, trans- 
pose, stencil and proof read copies of 
manuscript works. Transcriptions of 
vernacular folk songs, such as those 
made at Ashland, Ky., are now pub- 
lished. River songs of the Bayou coun- 
try in Mississippi, and Mexican and 
Spanish songs of early California and 
Texas have been made. Many rare man- 
uscripts are in the possession of the 
Congressional Library. In some in- 
stances parts of the scores of these are 
missing; these are restored, after care- 
ful study. Parts of single scores are 
developed for chamber and orchestral 
groups. This work is submitted f 
review, audition, and final approval 
a committee of distinguished musicians. 

All this music belongs to our nation. 
A. desire for music and creative musical 
talent, which was not anticipated when 
this project came into existence, has 
been disclosed by the people of our 
own United States. The men and 
women of this generation will pass on. 
A new race of music lovers will suc- 
ceed the old. Fresh conceptions of the 
fine arts are molding the imagination 
of a new era. Yet beauty and truth do 
not go out of fashion any more . 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Haydn, 
zart, or Beethoven go out of fashion. 
They are forever being re-created. 





The highest service we can perform 
for others is to help them to help 
themselves. 
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NEW DALLAS CONDUCTOR ARRIVES 





PAUSE EN ROUTE.—Jacques Singer, right, stopped in St. 
Louis on his way to Dallas and was greeted there by Vladimir 
Golschmann, left, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 


—Dallas News photo. 





SAN ANTONIO NEWS 
By TEKLA SEEBE STAFFEL 


The San Antonians were honored 
with two ballets this month. After 
appearing here for several years in 
succession the Ballet Russe made a most 
brilliant performance. The other ballet 
was the Joos Ballets which was brought 
here by the Friends of Music. Definitely 
different was the dancing of this Euro- 
pean ballet. The performance presented 
dancing through the eyes of the mod- 
ern world, it reflected the present day 
trend without losing the grace and 
beauty of the accepted traditional 
school of dancing. There were four 
ballets, the most outstanding and color- 
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Individually tailored 











Write for our new Catalogue showing 
300 Half-tone illustrations 


George Evans & Co. 
Inc. 
Since 1860 
132 North 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention this publication 
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ful being the ‘“‘Green Table,’’ which 
was a remarkable example of what 
dancers can do in the way of inter- 
pretation without words. 


A twilight concert is being given by 
the Southwest Music Festival Associa- 
tion series at the Municipal Auditor- 
ium. The organization is made up of 
more than 100 orchestra members and 
chorus. Dr. Otto Wick, conductor, ar- 
ranges the programs and Miss Jose- 
phine Falbo will be the soloist. 


At a meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, music of old and new Germany 
was discussed by the leader, Mrs. H. 
F. Stubbs. Examples of music from 
each period were given. Those that 
took part on the program were Florain 
Lindberg, head of the violin depart- 
ment of Incarnate Word College; Mrs. 
Williams Ward McDonald played a 
piano solo; the Tuesday Musical Choir 
sang, accompanied by Mrs. Ed Harker; 
Mrs. Hazel Petraitis and Mrs. Sulli- 
van played short waltzes; Mrs. Ed 
Arnold sang, accompanied by Walter 
Dunham; Elizabeth Jennett sang, and 
Mrs. Alter Grothaus gave the music 
items. 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
leaving the post four years later to 
organize the Venth College of Music 
in Brooklyn, where for three years he 
was conductor of the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He came to Texas 
in 1908 to become head of the violin 
department at Kidd Key College of 
Sherman; later he became conductor of 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, then 
came to San Antonio. 





If you want to recall things, tie a 
string around your finger; if you 
want to forget things, tie a rope around 
your neck. 
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North Texas Agricultural College 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC, ART and SPEECH 
CLYDE J. GARRETT, Chairman 
For Information Adrdess THE REGISTRAR 
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WM. E. JONES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Conductor 
Director Department of Music 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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ORCHESTRA PIANO ENSEMBLE 


For information address: GORDON G. SINGLETON, A. M., Ph. D., President 
Belton, Texas 








BAYLOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL. D., President 
PIANO—Roxy Grove, Robert Markham, James Monroe; Anna Lee Cobb. HARP and 
THEORY—Helen Horton. YVOICE—Robert Hopkins, Martha Barkema, Ralph Wooley. 
VIOLIN—James S. Thomson. CELLO—yYvonne Tait. VIOLA—Fritzi Fischl Thomson. 
ORGAN—Robert Markham. THEORY—Bernice Hensler, Yvonne Tait. WIND INSTRU- 
MENTS—Everett McCracker. MUSIC EDUCATION—Ella Lovelace, Cobby Stivers. 
For information address: ROXY HARRIETTE GROVE, Chairman, Waco, Texas. 
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FORT WORTH’S LARGEST AND 
OLDEST PIANO HOUSE 


Representing the Best in Musical Instruments for 


the Past Forty-Four Years 


Mason &% Hamlin, Chickering, George Stesk, Fischer, Gulbransen, Marshall & 
Wendell and Ivers & Pond 
Full line of Band and Orchestra Instruments. Sheet Music 


C. C. MILLER, Pianos 


510-512 Throckmorton 
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MUSIC STUDENTS! 


TEACHERS! 


DIRECTORS! 


EVERY MUSICAL REQUIREMENT WILL BE 
TAKEN CARE OF—PROMPTLY AND SAT- 
ISFACTORILY—AT OUR STORE 


We maintain a most complete stock of Music, Instruments, 
and Supplies.... Expert Repairing and Bow Rehairing. 
We cordially invite you to open an account here. 

MAY WE SERVE YOU IN PERSON OR BY MAIL? 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


* 
AULT MUSIC COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


609 THROCKMORTON 





Teachers 
THE MASTER KEY 
Pitch Instruments 


Supervisors 





PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


ARE LEADING 
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Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is found in ‘‘Master Key"’ Pitch 
Instruments. 

. They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow System. One does 
not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most important. 

All notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic order. 

Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 

Perfect in Design, in Appearance Instruments are of most unusual refinement. 


FOR VOCAL USE 


Chromatic—Full Scale 13 keys. Diatonic——Natural Scale 8 Keys. 
Asy your dealer for the Master Key instruments. 


Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT COMPANY 


26 Redmond Street New Brunswick, N. J. 
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HOUSTON MUSIC NEWS 
By KATHERINE B. MORGAN 


Houston—(Spl.)—The open con- 
cert of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
given at the Scottish Rite Auditorium 
by Jacques Abram, on Nov. 15, was 
much more than the return of a Hous- 
ton musician. It was a piano recital 
by such a successful American pianist, 
and as such was Mr. Abram’s playing 
received. He is intellectually alert, emo- 
tionally sensitive. In the opening num- 
ber, the G minor Fantaisie and Fugue 
(Bach-Liszt) he performed in the 
manner which Bach should be per- 
formed, for, as all students know, to 
Bach, art was art, and was the seri- 
ous business of life, and Bach’s music 
calls for an interpretation of music 
with this thought ever in mind. Mr. 
Abram’s other numbers were played 
with sureness and clarity. His audience 
predicts “‘great things’ for his future. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Wesson, of 
Navosota, were the guests of the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for the open- 
ing concert of the season Nov. 8. At 
that time they were the house guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Illig, Jr. It is not 
often that the musicians of Houston 
have the pleasure of meeting a noted 
Carillonner. He is a native of Texas, 
and this, added to the fact that he has 
just returned from dedicating a carillon 
of rare old bells at the Alfred Univer- 
sity in Alfred, N. Y., added much to 
the interest of those attending the re- 
ception given to Mr. and Mrs. Wesson 
by Mr. and Mrs. Illig. 

Mrs. Anna Clyde Plunkett had her 
music committee well’in hand for the 
music for Houst Tree of Light. The 
members who are planning this music 


At Abilene 








E. EDWIN YOUNG 


E. Edwin Young, Dean of Fine Arts at 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, one 
of the leading institutions of the Southwest. Mr. 
Young was educated in Europe and America and 
at one time was official accompanist for the 
great evangelist, Gipsy Smith. 


Former Texan 





ALTA TURK 


Alta Turk, formerly head of the music de- 
partment of the Amarillo Junior College, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, and now active in concert and 
teaching on the Pacific Coast, has just com- 
pleted a series of appearances in her native state. 
Among the social affairs also tendered Mrs. 
Turk, she was an honor guest of the Fort Worth 
Music Teachers Association at its annual New 
Year banquet. 





are: Miss Katharine Seymour, Mrs. 
Dewitt Krahl, Mrs. Anna Mae Weiss, 
Mrs. H. M. Whaling, Mrs. Joseph 
Smith, Mrs. Charles Stewart, Mrs. Wil- 
son Frasier, Mrs. Charles Hooks, and 
Messrs. Rollo Rilling, Ewing Werline, 
Carroll Ault, and Robert Jolly, and 
Mrs. Coralie Gregory Wood, who is 
president of the Tuesday Music Club. 





Be interested in the ‘“‘how’’ of your 
work and the “how much’’ will take 
care of itself. 


Improving 
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DAISY POLK 


Daisy Polk, beloved Texas soprano, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident last 
fall. Miss Polk is fast recovering at her Dallas 
home but has not as yet resumed professional 
activities. Miss Polk is a member of the faculty 
of Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
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Baylor Leader 








EVERETT MCCRACKEN 


Everett M. McCracken, director of the ‘‘Gol- 
den Wave’ Band of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, which was heard in a program of sym- 


_ Phonic music last month. Mr. McCracken, mem- 


ber of the American Bandmasters Association 
and Texas School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion, is an active worker for ‘‘quality’’ bands in 
Texas. 





FEDERATION WINNERS WITH 
FMP ORCHESTRAS 


New York— (Spl.)—yYoung §art- 
ist winners in the National Federation 
of Music Club Contests of 1937 are 
to be presented in November, Decem- 
ber and January with Federal Music 
Project Symphony orchestras under 
the baton of Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, Di- 
rector of the Project, Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober of Norfolk, Va., presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, announced here. 

The schedule of dates calls for the 
appearance of Eudice Shapiro, violin- 
ist, and Mary Lida Bowen, soprano, 
in Philadelphia on November 8; Jac- 
ques Abrams, pianist, in Boston on 
December 13; and Eudice Shapiro in 
New York on Jan. 9. 


4 | 7 Jacques Abrams, pianist, is a native 


= ea 





of Texas, but has studied for the past 
six years with Ernest Hutcheson in 
New York, and has appeared for four 
successive summers as soloist with the 
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The Baylor University Golden Wave Band 


Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra, Al- 
bert Stoessel and Georges Barrere con- 
ducting. He has been making public 
appearances as a pianist since the age 
of six. 





Marcel Dupre, famous French or- 
ganist now on tour in America, played 
a concert on the Brooks meemorial or- 
gan in Waco hall on Nov. 17. This 
great artist made his usual profound 
impression in his marvelous interpreta- 
tions of Bach, Guilmant, Widor, and 
other composers including himself. His 
daughter, Marguerite, appeared with 
him in one number playing his own 
Variations for piano and organ. The 
morning following the recital M. Du- 
pre addressed the Baylor student body 
assembled in Chapel and then played 
a few numbers for them. No more 
charming personality or sincere mu- 
sician has eveer visited Baylor. 





Mankind falls into three classes: 
Immovable, movable, and those that 
move. 


NATC Teacher 





CHRISTINE JONES 


Christine Jones, member voice and _ theory 
faculty of North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington, has been appointed assistant to the 
editor of The Southwestern Musician magazine. 













THE NATIONAL GUILD 
OF PIANO TEACHERS 


SPONSORS THE 


National Piano Playing Tournament 
National Directory of Piano Teachers 
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AND IS ORGANIZING A 


Countrywide Correlation of 
Piano Studios 


WORTHY OF ACCREDITING BY ALL 


STANDARDIZING AGENCIES FOR COLLEGES 
and CONSERVATORIES 


For information, write— 


IRL ALLISON, M.A., President 


New York City 


745 Riverside Drive 
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The 
Horner Bureau, Inc. 
Concert and Lecture 


ALTA TURK 


Soprano 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
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American Conservatory of Music 


Chicago 
Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin and all other branches 
of music leading to certificates and degrees. 
Send for free catalogue. Adrdess: 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, President and Manager 
Kimball Hall Building, 300 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Established in 1857 

Among the distinguished faculty of 200 teachers are many who 
have received national acclaim for artistic educational accomplish- 
ments. 

Thorough instruction in all branches of music and dramatic art, 
including Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public Scheol Music, Dra- 
matic Art. 

Special courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Ear-Training and Normal Methods, Bachelor and Master of 
Music and Dramatic Art Degrees. 

DORIMTORY ACCOMMODATIONS 
For Catalogue and full information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Conservatory 
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MRS. JOHN F. LYONS presents... 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


JANUARY 15, 1938——Matinee and Night—McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, Dallas 
JANUARY 17, 1938—Municipal Auditorium, Fort Worth 
+ For reservations, address 
MRS. JOHN F. LYONS’ CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
FAKES AND COMPANY, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICAL BUREAU 


BOOKING OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT, 
THEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD : : 
Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Companies, Soloists 
for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators. 
M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGEGR 
508 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 
Cc 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT 
“ 8874 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
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HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Concert Management 


: ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 


8874 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 






STAFFORD’S 
Teacher’s Needs 


Sixth and Throckmorton 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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HENDRIX COLLEGE 
Department of Music 


FACULTY: Clem A. Towner, Director—Piano, Theory, Chorus; 
Bernice H. Towner---Violin, Organ, Public School | Music; 
David R. Robertson—Violin, Chamber Music, Orchestra; 
Katherine Gaw—-Voice, Theory, Ensemble; 
Bernard Fitzgerald— Band Instruments, Theory. 
B. M. degree with major in Applied Music, Composition and Public 
School Music. Major in music granted toward an A. B. degree. Artist 
concert course, faculty recitals, chorus, orchestra, band and instru- 
mental ensemble. 
Information and catalog sent upon request 


HENDRIX COLLEGE, CONWAY, ARKANSAS 
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THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 


The Music House of Texas, Est. 1866 


Everything Musical 


Specializing in Sheet Music and 
Music Teachers’ Supplies 
1201-3 Main Sireet 


Houston, Texas 
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Violins 


Established 1895 
Everything for the Professional Violinist 


Exceptional violin bows from the hands of such makers as Tourte, 
Peccatte, Voirin, Vuillaume, Vigneron, Lamy and many others. 
Violin Experts and Appraisers 
Send for list of fine violins now available 
KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Artistic Repairing 





: FERRON and KROEPLIN 
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BOY WINS 





HONOR 


BILLY SNYDER, fourteen year old cornetist of Edmond, Oklahoma, 
guest-soloist on the Armco Broadcast, January 2nd, 1938, plays 


**Napoli” 


by Bellstedt. This brilliant solo is based upon the ever 
popular Italian song ‘‘Faniculi Fanicula.” 


Frank Simon first heard 


this boy last spring at the Tri-State Festival at Enid, Oklahoma, 
where young Snyder won top honors. He plays a KING with Solid 


Sterling Silver Bell. 


STUDENTS FEDERATED 


San Antonio—(Spl.)—A new de- 
partment in the San Antonio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs was organized by 
its president, Mrs. F. L. Carson. It is 
called ‘“The Student Musicians,’’ com- 
prising students from high school and 
college ranging in ages from 17 to 25, 
their object, to encourage young stu- 
dents to continue in all branches of 
fine arts and to feature young artists 
on programs. Mrs. Minnie E. Hanson 
is the general advisor; she will have 
charge of the Christmas party at which 
time the Student Musicians will give 
their first program. 


—AMrs. Minnie E. Hanson. 





Style Book showing 88 Unt 
forms IN COLORS. Also spe- 
cial designing. Wonderful line 
of samples. Write us first. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1013 S. 
“th st., Greenville, Illinois. 
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Dr. A. J. Armstrong, through the 
Sigma Tau Delta, honorary English 
fraternity, is bringing the Salzburg 
Opera Guild to Baylor on the evening 
of December 20. The production will 
e ‘‘Cosi Fan Tutte’’ by Mozart. With 
a company of 100 the Salzburg Opera 
represents one of the finest traveling 
companies of the world and its Texas 
appearances are eagerly awaited by all 
music lovers. 





Waxahachie, Tex. (Spl.) — The 
music department of Trinity Univer- 
sity, Alton C. Pierce, director, pre- 
sented the Trinity University Choir 
in a program of selections from Han- 
del’s ‘‘The Messiah’’ on December 16. 
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Chicago. (Spl.)—-The real musical 
season in Chicago actually begins with 
the opening concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; prior to this, 

e have a few scattered recitals. 
*. Frederick Stock rteurned to the 
Orchestra in robust health and radiat- 
ing enthusiasm and optimism and ar- 
ranged a most unusual program for 
the opening concert. Instead of either 
Beethoven, Brahms or Tschaikowsky, 
he chose a monumental work by the 
Russian composer Gliere, named ‘‘Ilia 
Mourometz,’” a work tremendous in 
scope decipting the story of a famed 
hero. Dr. Stock was the first to in- 
troduce this symphony in the United 
States, and it has become definitely as- 
sociated with him. A thrilling per- 
Weonce was given the composition 
and set the pace for the other works 
on the program. Thus began the forty- 
seventh season. The second program 
again featured a symphony indelibly 
associated with Dr. Stock, the Symph- 
ony in Bb Major of Vincent d’ Indy. 
Our gifted associate, Conductor Hans 
Lange, conducted the third concert. 
Mr. Lange has a very special sympathy 
with the early classics, as he demon- 
strated so often last season. For this 
program we had Bach and Haydn, then 
a new work by a young and gifted 
Hungarian composer, Miklas Rozsa, 
that won instant favor with the audi- 
ence. The first soloist of the season 
was Walter Gieseking, that superb 
artist of the keyboard, of which there 
is no greater. He chose that stupendous 
work of Brahms, the Concerto in D 
minor, giving a masterly conception of 
this great tragedy in music that thrilled 
the audience in a way seldom witnessed; 
continuing the series last week was a 
Wolf Mahler program featuring the 
Swedish contralto, Kerstin Thorborg. 
Mme. Thorborg has one of those God- 
given voices and uses it perfectly; her 
singing and interpretation of the cycle 
called ‘‘Songs of a Traveling Journey- 
man’’ of Mahler was something to re- 
member for a long time. Never have 
I heard this beautifully difficult work 
sung with such intense and poignant 
| an 

The ‘Juesday afternoon series of 
concerts is well under way and attract- 
ing fine audiences. 

The Wednesday afternoon children 
series is so popular that the series is 
sold out. In the Saturday evening 
Popular Concerts the orchestra has sold 
out houses for every concert. Dr. Stock 
is experimenting this season with these 
audiences by introducing singing, his 
theory being that people do not sing 
enough. 

Our Chicago City Opera season 
Bers with a special performance on 
a non-subscription night with that 
grand old “Aida” featuring Elizabeth 
Rethberg, Gertrude Wettergren and 
Martinelli. It was truly a gala per- 
formance; never has Martinelli sung 
or acted Rhadames better; Rethberg 
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has one of the few great soprano voices 
together with fine histrionic ability 
and excellent musicianship. This was 
followed by ‘Samson and Delilah’ 
with Wettergren and Martinelli. Hear- 
ing these two great singers made me 
very conscious of the fact that the day 
of the great opera singers is still with 
us and not buried in the past as some 
would have us think. It is with pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that your writer 
reports a great improvement in the 
productions at the Opera so far this 
season, though there is still much room 
for further improvement. A big event 
was the presentation of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s latest opera, ‘“The Man With- 
out a Country.”’ Mr. Damrosch 
brought most of the important singers 
along from New York, having sung 
the roles in the opera’s world premiere 
there last season. 

Several new singers to Chicago have 
been introduced thus far. First to be 
mentioned is Erna Sack, the coloratura 


soprano with the phenomenal top 
tones; the voice is a beautiful one hav- 
ing a mellow quality that is most 
charming. 

The Italian tenor, Galliano Masini, 
created a sensation on the night of 
debut. He has all the qualities and at- 
tributes to become another Caruso. A 
second tenor, Jose Luccione, stirred 
an audience to raptures. Friends, re- 
member these two names, they will be 
making opera history. 

The Illinois Symphony Orchestra, 
a Federal Music project, has a most 
ambitious plan for this season to in- 
troduce many works, comparatively 
unknown here, by our great composers. 
A most excellent plan; there are so 
many worthwhile compositions both 
for orchestra and soloists that we never 
get to hear. Last week one such work 
was introduced here by Chicago's ex- 
cellent pianist, Mae Doelling Schmidt, 
a Concert Fantasie for piano and or- 
chestra by Tschaikowsky. It proved to 
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be a most interesting and grateful 
work. Mrs. Schmidt gave a masterly 
interpretation of a most difficult com- 
position and aroused her audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. 

In the recital field we have several 
very worthwhile undertakings that rec- 
ommend themselves, especially to stu- 
dents: first, because of the very reason- 
able prices, and second, the fine artists 
engaged. We have the Educational Ser- 
ies under the auspices of Northwestern 
University; they begin the end of this 
month. The other is under the Adult 
Education Council, 2 series of piano 
recitals; the first to appear on this 
season was Walter Gieseking, again 
demonstrating his great gifts as an in- 
terpreter “‘par excellance’’ of the clas- 
sics and the moderns. A young Ameri- 
can pianist, Dalies Frantz, gave the 
second and demonstrated again his fine 
gifts at the keyboard: the critics laud 
him highly which he fully deserves: a 
gifted young pianist, who since his 
debut several years ago has risen stead- 
ily and shown maturity, growth, and 
a mastery of the keyboard that is most 
gratifying. 

The Texas Club of Chicago held 
their first meeting of the season at the 
Medinah Club with a fine attendance 
and a typical atmosphere of real Texas 
good comradeship. 


(December) 

The past month could be very easily 
called the Month of Musical Titans, so 
many of our most outstanding figures 
in the musical world gave of their 
musical gifts to the Chicago audiences. 

The first name that occurs is Rach- 
maninoff. His customary one recital a 
season was to a sold out hall. What a 
great musician he is, truly one may say 
here we have a famous composer who 
plays the piano superbly, so often com- 
posers are very poor exponents of their 
own works. His playing was the cus- 
tomary kind that we always expect of 
him, a master technician, a keen imag- 
ination, no eccentricities of manner or 
in interpretation. Shortly after his re- 
cital he appeared again as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Eugene Goos- 
sens. Unfortunately, the orchestra is 
not up to the standards that we here 
expect of a major symphony orchestra. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff appeared as pianist 
and composer giving us his latest com- 
position for piano and orchestra, a 
Rhapsody on a Paganini theme. He 
gave an inspiring performance of same, 
notwithstanding miserable accompani- 
ment. 

Kreisler came for a recital and his 
loyal admirers were out in full force. 
His art still remains the great, matured 
and beautiful work with which his 
name has been associated these many, 
many years. 

This year Josef Hofman is cele- 
brating his Golden Jubilee as a concert 
artist and in commemoration of same 
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Mr. Stock arranged an all-Polish pro- 
gram with Hofmann as soloist playing 
the Chopin F minor Concerto. Again 
we marvelled at the perfection of play- 
ing, everything excellently thought out 
and executed, complete master of him- 
self and the music. He plays with such 
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ease that seemingly belies any diffi- 
culties. He was given a marvelous ova- 
tion, a fanfare from the orchestra and 
a large wreath. 


Another Titan booked to appear 
was the great Russian singer, Chalia- 
pin, but owing to illness his tour has 
been cancelled. 

A very talented young American 
pianist was soloist recently with the 
Symphony Orchestra; his name, Bev- 
eridge Webster. Take heed of the name, 
more will be heard of him; an out- 
standing talent, giving an excellent 
account of himself in the difficult and 
seldom played A Major Concerto of 
Liszt. 

Another talented young American 
pianist, Dalies Frantz, was here for a 
recital; a fine talent that has been 
maturing and broadening along excel- 
lent lines since his first American tour 
several years ago. 

Hans Lange, our associate conductor, 
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can always be relied upon to introduce 
some fine works not heard here be- 
fore; an example of same was a Fan- 
tasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis by 
Vaughan Williams for double string 
orchestra, a beautiful work, showing a 
fine mastery of the orchestra introduc- 
ing effects comparable to the old liturg- 
ical antiphonal singing. ~ 

Over at the Opera House we had a 
few Titans also, first and foremost that 
marvelous singer and actress, KiKrsten 
Flagstad. Her Isolde is truly the perfect 
one that Wagner had in mind when 
writing this great music drama. With 
her was Lauritz Melchior as Tristan, 
the greatest living Wagnerian tenor. 
Their every appeaarnce, only too few 
however, was greeted by sold out hous- 
es. Lotte Lehmann came from New 
York for several appeaarnces, the most 
outstanding of which was in Strauss’ 
“‘Rosencavalier.”’ In the last two weeks 
of the opera season there were unfor- 
tunately a number of unpardonably 
bad performances, which naturally dis- 
credits the fine and well prepared per- 
formances of a number of the operas. 

At the present the Russian Ballet is 
holding the attention of the public, 
more about them in my next letter. 


(January) 

That very glamourous group, the 
Russian Ballet, came for a two weeks’ 
visit. Their visit is always looked for- 
ward to with much anticipation; a 
large and extremely enthusiastic fol- 
lowing is here in Chicago. Among the 
new ballets they gave us, the most vivid 
and exciting was a version of the fam- 
ous opera of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Coq 
d’Or. Such a riot of color, costumes 
and exotic dancing one has seldom seen. 
It made a tremendous success and 
could have been given many more 
times than those scheduled. Another 
new ballet was that love story that is 
such a close rival to Romeo and Juliet, 
called Francesca da Rimini, with the 
gorgeous music by Tschaikowsky. I 
had looked forward to this ballet more 
than any other because of the music, 
the colorful period of Italian Renais- 
sance and the story. The interpolation 
of other famous lovers and weird cos- 
tuming were distracting; it was not the 
success they anticipated, mainly due to 
the distortion in the story. As is cus- 
tomary, the Ballet played or rather 
danced to sold-out houses during the 
entire two weeks. 

Since the holidays there has been a 
dearth of recitals for a few weeks, but 
now that they are running apace both 
on Sunday afternoon, Chicago’s tra- 
ditional concert day, and week eve- 
nings. 

The Symphony Orchestra had a 
guest conductor for the concerts during 
the week before Christmas, Otto Klem- 
perer. Mr. Klemperer made a distinct 
success here with his three appearances. 
His programs were conservative. For 
the Tuesday afternoon program he had 


the distinguished pianist, Arthur Ru- 
binstein, as soloist. This is Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s first visit after a long number 
of years having shunned the United 
States for some unknown reason. ¥ 
gave an exhilerating performance 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto. Mr. 
Stock had as his soloist on the Christ- 
mas week program the talented Bohe- 
mian pianist, Rudolph Serkin. Mr. 
Serkin chose to play the same Concerto 
with which he made his debut here 
two seasons ago, the Beethoven ‘‘Em- 
peror.”’ Quite a daring thing to do, 
but his musical sincerity and artistry 
won the day. The audience was en- 
raptured with his performance which 
showed a fine degree of musical ma- 
turity since the last appearance. Foe. 
the Thomas Memorial Concerts ww 
Stock chose only Beethoven and, as 
customary, Strauss. He chose the Hel- 
denleben of Strauss this year and a 
superb performance of this great work 
with a far greater and deeper insight 
of the music’s meaning was given. 
Many people have the wrong idea about 
Mr. Stock’s using a work of Strauss 
on these Memorial Concerts. Mr. 
Thomas was the first conductor in 
this country to introduce the orches- 
tral compositions to the public and 
fought many a musical battle until he 
achieved what he desired and that was 
to make the orchestra like the com- 
positions and then win the public. 

She returned to us a beautiful young 
lady and gave an exquisite perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn Concerto. She 
displayed a musicianship and depth sel- 
dom ever found in so young a person. 
Her technical mastery was superb. Her 
name is Guilda Bustabo. 


This week we had that excellent 
Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes, 
playing the Chopin F minor Concerto. 
Mme. Novaes without a doubt is the 
most outstanding woman pianist be- 
fore the public today. 

Recitals have been few, but last 
Sunday Chicago was thrilled again 
with the song recital of that dis- 
tinguished song recitalist, Marion An- 
derson. Here is a young colored woman 
who possesses one of the great 
voices of the day and has a marvelous 
gift of song interpretation. Every 
singer and voice student should hear 
her and learn how songs should be 
sung and properly interpreted. Her 
popularity has grown here with tre- 
mendous strides; the Auditorium was 
sold out weeks ago and every avail- 
able space was used for extra seats. 
That is a seldom occurrence these days. 





Recipe for an enjoyable Christmas: 
Lock your worries in your desk © 
Christmas Eve. 





“I’m just writin’ Paw that you’re 
sick. Does cemetery begin with a ‘c’ or 
an ‘s’?” 
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Dallas Music News 


By RUTH CARLTON 


Were best musical news of December 
—lI almost said of the year—was the 
Salzburg Opera Guild, presented here 
by the Civic Music Association. To 
that dull pedant opera they brought 
sparkle and verve—to opera-lovers 
they brought a new ray of hope. For 
Mozart’s “‘Cosi Fan Tutte’’ was given 
just such a performance as you dream 
of—iilting, easy to listen to, and 
colorful, graceful to look at. 


The story of the Salzburg Opera 
Guild is now a familiar one. Tiring of 
the star system they retired to a quiet 
Boies village where for six months 
they rehearsed one opera, “‘Cosi Fan 
Tutte.’ The principle of Paul Csonka 
(now general director) was that grand 
opera should also be good theatre. De- 
signers, musical and stage directors and 
singers all worked with this end in 
view. Of course they could have chosen 
no better vehicle than Cose Fan Tutte 
—essentially an ensemble opera. 


‘ Each of the principles merits praise 
for a skillful and polished performance, 
musically and dramatically: Grete Men- 
zel as Fiordiligi; Ester Ilsovay as Dora- 
bella; Marisa Merlo, Despina; Franco 
Perulli, Ferrando: Leo Weith, Gugliel- 
mo:Deszo Ernster, Alfonso. All the 
rippling spontaneity of Mozart's florid 
passages was preserved by voices that 
blended deliciously. 


Much of the artistic success should 
be attributed to Conductor Alberto 
Erede, who welded orchestra and sing- 
ers into a degree of unison seldom 
heard. This orchestra, by the way, is 
the biggest and best of any touring 
company we have heard. 


Just as unusual was the stage direc- 
tion of Schulz-Breiden. The business 
was clever and original (never opera- 
ish) and frankly played for every 
laugh in it. 

January 15 brought us for the 
fourth consecutive year those supreme 

tists, Col. De Basil’s Ballet Russe 

Monte Carlo. The house was nearly 
packed for both matinee and evening 
performances—no doubt to the emin- 
ent satisfaction of both Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, local manager, and the Colonel. 


The program included: Matinee: 
‘‘Jeaux D’Enfants.’’ Massine’s very 
sophisticated version of the old tale 
of toys come to life. With Joan Miro’s 
surrealistic decor and Riabouchinska’s 
delightful characterization of the gawky 
child, it was thoroughly enjoyable. 
The music is Bizet’s. 

Widely heralded was the new Fo- 
ine version of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq D’Or.”” Nathalie Gontcharova’s 
lavishly colorful sets and costumes 
were practically the whole show. Ria- 
bouchinska’s ‘“‘golden’’ cock leaped off 
and on the crowded stage in flashing 
splendor. And the audience adored it— 
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all the barbaric splendor and massed 
color. 


‘“‘Le Beau Danube’’ was one of the 
few Wallets where one didn’t feel 
acutely the loss of Toumaneva and 
Baronova. Here the principals were 
intact: Danilova a sthe Street Dancer, 
Riabouchinska as the Daughter, Mas- 
sine, himself, a sthe Hussar, and Shabe- 
levsky as the King of the Dandies. 
Needless to say it was a brilliant per- 
formance. 


The program for the evening in- 
cluded: Bronfslava Nijinska’s ‘‘Les 
Cent Baisers’’ with Grigorieva as The 
Princess and Paul Petroff as The Prince. 
Massine’s ‘“Three Cornered Hat,’’ in 
which he danced The Miller; Tcherni- 
cheva The Miller’s Wife; Lichine the 
Governor, was for many the high spot 
of the evening. 


The classic wing of course preferred 
Fokine’s ‘“‘Le Spectre De La Rose,”’ 
exquisitely danced by Riabouchinska 
and Paul Petroff. 

As a final flash of color the troop 
offered Gypsy Dances. 


As for things past, we have heard 
two child prodiges now come of age 
and vindicating all that was prophe- 
sied: Jacques Abram, Houston pianist 
and national winner of the 1937 Fed- 
erated Music Club’s Young Artist 
Contest, and Yehudi Menuhin, whose 
Civic Music Dallas debut endangered 
the walls of McFarlin—well, at least 
the doors. 


Menuhin chose to play the Men- 
delssohn Concerto which Kreisler had 
offered only one week previous. Com- 
parisons were enevitable. The very at- 
mosphere was charged with excitement. 
Any variation in tempo, phrasing or 
dynamics was worth debate, while over 
the respective merits of the Kreisler, 
Menuhin cadenzas verbal battles were 
raged. Menuhin’s reading of the con- 
certo was marke dby impecable musi- 
cianship and uncanny technique. Those 
who had expected a lad bubbling with 
enthusiasm were surprised — for this 
blond giant in his just-a-shade-too- 
tight dress suit, looked as tired and 
bored as Rachmaninoff. Why not? 
Half his life has been spent on the con- 
cert stage. A critic at his Paris debut, 
where he had played the Beethoven 
concerto, wrote “‘A boy of ten proved 
conclusively his right to be ranked, 
irrespective of his years, with out- 
standing interpreters of this music.”’ 
Irrespective of his years he must still 
be ranked with the greatest. He is tech- 
nically fearless. The speed of the last 
movement of the Mendelssohn left fid- 
dlers breathless. 


The program opened with the Mo- 
zart Sonata No. 32, played with clar- 
ity and sparkle. To his Bach — the 
Sonata No. 1 in G Minor for violin 
alone—he brought breadth and under- 
standing. Following the Mendelssohn 
came a group of Wieniawski, Sarasate, 
Debussy and Locatelli. 


Young Texas Baritone Wins in New York 


Gene Hemmle, Arlington baritone, who 
studied voice at Southern Methodist University 
in Dallas, is carrying the banner of Texas far 
into the realm of the music world. Mr. 
Hemmle, now a student of famous Estelle 
Liebling, is at present on a concert tour of 
Central and South America with the Metro- 
politan opera soprano, Gota Ljunberg. During 
the summer and following the South American 
tour, Mr. Hemmle will sing with the Jones 
Beach Opera Company, an enterprise of Opera 
Impressario Fortune Gallo 





The Dallas Feedration of Music 
Clubs presented Jacques Abram before 
an audience of the musical elect, 
whose enthusiasm was much more 
than mere patriotism. The dark, boy- 
ish handsome pianist boasts clean, firm 
technique, a pearly, even scale and bril- 
liance to spare. The Bach Fugue, from 
the Liszt version of the G Minor Fan- 
taisie and Fugue, was played with au- 
thentic clarity of style marching stead- 
ily to its climax in the best Bach 
fashion. His reading of the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata was not as poetic, or 
warmly lyrical as you might like, but 
you will seldom hear anything more 
brilliant or more exciting than its 
finale. 


The credit goes to Town Hall for 
at last bringing us Angna Enters, that 
unique artist who is booked as a dance- 
mime. Rather than dances Miss Enters 
creates portraits in pantomime. And 
what portraits! Every line, every com- 
bination of color, bears vivid testi- 
mony to the fact that Miss Enders be- 
gan her career as a painter. Added to 
this is a curious bite, a depth of in- 
sight and a wealth of sardonic wit. Her 
brief characterizations which include 
everything from the Boy Cardinal to 
the awkward young girl at commence- 
ment, are drawn with the skill of Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, and yet she doesn’t 
speak a word. 


For many the high point of our 
varied dance concerts was reached on 
January 27 when Dallas saw for the 
first time the choreography of Kurt 
Jooss and the dancing of the Jooss 
European Ballet. 


They are hailed as the best ballet 
ensemble of our day—and the best 
dance-actors. 


“The Green Table’ was, of course, 
the feature of the evening. lits bitter 
satire is carried out amazingly well as 
Jooss burlesques those futile confer- 
ences at Geneva—the Gentlemen in 
Black around the green table making 
idiotic, pompous gestures. Death stalks 
as the central figure in the following 
scenes—and every movement adds in 
this gripping drama. It would be hard 
to imagine anything more touching 
than the scene where Death comes to 
the young girl. 





For the Jooss choregraphy, and di- 
rection, no praise is too great. 

A special word of praise should 
also go to our plucky empressario, 


Mrs. Ruth Gilley, who has _ risked 














bringing us several splendid artists 


here for initial concerts this year. 

On January 25 the newly organized 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra presented 
its first concert at McFarlin to the un- 
animous' pleasure of all concerned. 
Those conservatives who had had their 
misgivings about turning the orches- 
tra over to a 26-year-old youngster, 
settled back in peace after the opening 
“Egmont Overture’ of Beethoven, for 
it was quite obvious that the orchestra 
was in more than capable hands. Our 
Mr. Singer evidently studied more 
than fiddly scores in the years that he 
played in Stokowski’s orchestra. Using 
neither baton or score he possesses fire 
and assurance and, which is more im- 
portant, he radiated them to his men. 

The enthusiastic audieince marveled 
at the Beethoven 5th Symphony—and 
considering the short time which Mr. 
Singer has had to work it was a mar- 
vel. Their not only 
achieved well knit unity but depth 
and grandeur. 


reading of it 


It was also Town Hall who present- 
ed Ted Shawn again, in ‘‘O, Libertad’’ 
—an American saga in three acts. The 
Past, Aztecs through the Forty-Niners; 
“The Present,” from 1914, then was 
war, the Jazz decade to our present 
sport-conscious world; ‘“The Future,”’ 
including his ‘‘Kinetic Molpai’’ seen 
here last year. 

Mr. Shawn's solo dances add little 
to the evening but the beauty and viril- 
ity of the designs he creates with his 
eight young men are not to be missed. 
Watching these dancers is not only ex- 
citing, it is a truly inspirational experi- 
ence. 





A man’s mind is like a parachute, it 
only works when it’s open. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 





ARTURO TOSCANNI ARTUR RODZINSKI 


NBC’s New Year gift to America: The NBC Symphony with the above three world famous conductors at the helm 


CONDUCTOR 

















DAVIQ GRIFFITN 


David Griffin, cartooned by a friend, 
leading his forces at a rehearsal of the 
San Antonio Civic Opera. 


(right) 

The orchestra of Hardin-Simmons 

University, Abilene, ‘Texas; Herbert 

M. Preston, conductor, heard in con- 
cert this month. 
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PRESIDENT SONG WRITER 
s 


(left) 


Ward G. Brandstetter, direc- 
tor of instrumental music in the 
Palestine public schools, new 
president of the Texas School 
Band and Orchestra Association. 
He was elected at a two-day 
convention in Ft. Worth. Brand- 
stetter, secretary during the last 
year, succeeds Lloyd Reitz of 
Weslaco. 


(right) 


Augusta Doan Freeman, Dal- 
las, composer of “Down Quin- 
tana Way” in C. C. Birchard’s 
new publication “‘Sing,’’ a col- 
lection of over 150 songs. 


AUGUSTA DOAN FREEMAN 
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ARTISTS 


ABILENE 

DEMTON, Lola Gibson — Soprano — Head 
sce Dept., Hardin-Simmons University. 

L EY, Nancy Craig—Teacher of Piano and 

Violin, MeMurray College 


and 226 Grape 
St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 
GLENN, Gladys M.—Director Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and Theory— 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. 

CURTIS, Russel—Piano and eory, North 
Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J. Baritone—Chairman of 
Fine Arts, North Texas Agricultural College, 

GARRETT, Dorothy—Piano and Theory—500 
South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 

Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., And 
Director N. T. A. C. Cadet Band of 100 
pieces, North Texas Agricultural Gollege, 
Arlington. 

S, Christine—Soprano—Tchr. of Singing 
Theory, North Texas Agricultural Col- 


1ege. 
PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Organ — 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. 


AUSTIN 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio No. 
2806 Nueces Street—-Mondays only. Tele- 
phone 3678. 
SPELL, Dr. Lota—Texas School of Fine Arts. 
WRAY, J. Campbell ——- Teacher of Singing, 


Texas School of Fine Arts, Director First 
Baptist Choir, Austin. 
WALL, Herbert-—Baritone—Tchr. of Singing 
—2401 Gaudalupe St. 
BELTON 


GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. 
Arts Conservatory of 
College, Belton, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
BURGER, Joseph—B. M.—Baritone, Teacher 
of Singing, Choir Director, Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Episcopal, 607 S. Caran- 
cahua, Corpus Christi. 


DALLAS 

CRAMER, Edward E. — Concert violinist, 
teacher, author ‘“The Basis of Artistry in 
Violin Playing,”’ Residence 4118 Rock Creek 
Drive-—Studio phone 5-5278. 

CROCKER, Dorothy Brin—heory and Piano— 
Weisemann School of Music, 5100 Ave., 
Dallas. 

COUNCIL, E. G.—‘‘The Music Man’’—1401 
Elm St.—Sheet music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan—Tenor——Head Voice Dept., 
Southern Methodist University. 

DOWNING, William B.—Baritone-Tchr. of 


Doc.—Director Fine 
Mary Hardin-Baylor 


Voice—1101 Elm St., Dallas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of Voice 
Southern Methodist University: Director 
Highland Park Methodist Choir; Soloist, 
Temple Emanuel, Dallas, 5-0709. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano—3508 
Potemac Ave., Dallas. Phone 5-7249. 
Normal Classes: Revised Dunning System 


including advanced Grades: Creative Music. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ—Di- 
rector Schubert Choral Club, Organist and 
Choirmaster St. Matthews’ Cathedral, Direc- 
tor of Trio Club, Members Music Faculty 
Texas College for Women, Denton; 5100 
Ross, Dallas. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace—Affiliated Teacher and 
Normal Instructor of the ‘‘Oxford Extension 
School of Piano Playing.”” 1001 N. Windo- 
mere, Dallas, 6-6932. 

THOMPSON MORRISS—Piano and Organ Or- 
anist Ed C. Smith and Bro. Mortuary, As- 

tant St. Matthew's Cathedral, Arranger— 
companist Bel Canto Quartet—5018 San 
‘Jacinto, Dallas, 3-4226. ; 

TODD, Harold Hart-—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las. 


DENTON 
JONES, William E.—Director of Music, Texas 
College for Women, Denton. 
PARRILL, Lillian—Head of Music Dept., at 
North Texas State Teachers College. 
WALTERS, W. G., Head Violin Dept., Texas 
State College for Women. 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. '24— 
Teacher of Voice, Breath Control Solfeggio— 
7th and Houston, Fort Worth. 
BRINGHAM Music Studio—400% Main St., 
€: Worth. Phone 2-2452. Joon Brigham, 


nor. 

EECUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in ‘‘Dun- 
ning Course’ and in ‘“The Creative Course’ 
of Music Studio. 1006 College Ave., Fort 
Worth 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of Singing, 
address. T. C. U., Fort Worth, Texas 

FAGU Y-COTE—Baritone—Head Vocal Dept., 
Fort Worth Conservatory Director Euterpan 
Club Chorus, Music Study Club Chorus, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Chorus; Cog. 
cert Singer. 


January-February, 1938 


KILANDER, Katherine —— Graduate Juilliard 
Graduate Shocol, Studying Piano with Josef 
Lhevinne. Head of Piano Department, Texas 
Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expression, 
Mutual Home Bidg., Fort Worth. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward—Pianist-Teacher. 
126 West Leuda, Fort Worth. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teacher, Head 
of Voice Dept., Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, 2226 Washington Avenue. 

McNelley, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin—Teachers 


Sacred Music—Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort Worth. 

MILLER, C. C. — Piano Dealer — 510-12 
Throckmorton St. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, Con- 
ductor Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra, 
Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 3-1762; Home ad- 


dress, 1614 Sunset, Fort Worth. 

MORSE, Eleanor Eaton — Pianist-Organist- 
Teacher; Bachelor of Music Degree, Oberlin 
Conservatory, 1936. 1204 Buck, Fort 
Worth. 4-2140. 


NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—-Soprano-Teacher, 


2736 Carter Ave., Fort Worth, 5-2772. 





» FT eRe RS 


ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Piano, 1612 
Fairmount, Dunning System, Fort Worth. 
PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Marius 
Thor, first violin; George Orum, second 
violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; Samuel 
Ziegler, violincello. Chamber Music Recitals 
—Mrs. George Connor, Manager, 421 Conner 

Avenue. 
SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine Arts De- 


partment, Texas Christian University; Vio- 
linist-Teacher-Conductor. 
THOR, Marius—Concert-Violinist Texas Wes- 


leyan College, First Violinist Pro Arte String 
Quartet Ensemble-Playing. Theory, Conduct- 


ing. 

TILLETT, Jeannette—Pianist-Teacher, Presi- 
dent Fort Worth Conservatory, Fort Worth. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde — Violinist-Teacher; 


Vice President Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Concertmaster Fort Worth symphony or- 
chestra; Music Critic Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 
GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music South- 
western University—-Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Georgetown. 


WHO'S WHO | Scschwerers Misi 








DR. LENA MILAM 


At the June, 1937, Commencement of Southwestern University, Lena Trip- 
lett Milam was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. Mrs. Milam 
is a graduate of the Department of Public School Music of the North Texas 
State Teachers College. Since 1918 Mrs. Milam ha sbeen Director of Music 
Education in the city schools of Beaumont. During the past three summers she 
has taught public school music methods at the North Texas State Teachers 


College. 


Mrs. Milam has held many positions of honor and responsibility in Texas. 
During the years 1923-35 she was president of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. In 1935 Mrs. Milam was cited by the Rotary Club of Beaumont as that 


city’s most useful citizen. 


Mrs. Milam’s career as a teacher in the Beaumont schools dates from the year 
1914 when she became supervisor of art instruction and director of the high 
school orchestra. In 1919 she was appointed supervisor of music. At the present 
time she supervises the work of fifty-two teachers in the city schools. These 
teachers are engaged in vocal, instrumental, and appreciation programs. 


Mrs. Milam is a well grounded musician. In the year 1899 she graduated with 
a diploma from Rowes Conservatory of Music, Ennis, Texas. Since that time 
she has availed herself of many opportunities in America and Europe for the 
study of music and music education. Among all those who are engaged in the 
teaching of music in Texas, there is no more faithful servant of the public and 


of music than Lena Triplett Milam. 


In honoring Mrs. Milam Southwestern University has re-emphasized its posi- 
tion as a bulwark of cultural interest in the state. 


DIRECTORY 


HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher of 
Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Houston. 

HORACE CLARK—Pianist, 


Teacher, Milby 

Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
MORGAN, Katherine B.—Teacher of Piano 
and Organ—Lectures on Wagner, Shake- 


speare, Browning. Theh Bible and Music, 
Psychology of Music, etc.—1117 Jackson 
Blvd., Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

MORRIS, Mrs. R. C.—Teacher of Piano and 
Voice. 3810 San Jacinto, Houston. Phone 
Handley 6187. 

, LAMESA 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military Band 


Instruments; formerly director 343 F. A. 

Band 90th Div. A. E. F.; High School 
Band, Lamesa. Phone 86. 
PLAINVIEW 

WOODS, Guy—Director Music Wayland Col- 

lege, Plainview, Texas, Teacher of Piano, 


Organ and Theory. 
SAN ANTONIO 
GRIFFIN, David.—Baritone—Teacher of Sing- 
ing; Director San Antonio Light Opera Assn. 
-—478 East French Pl., San Antonio. 


POWERS, Volina—MezzoSoprano—Teacher of 


Singing—Studio 4 Security Bldg., Travis and 
Broadway. 

STAFFELL, Tekla Pianist-Teacher, 302 
Cedar St., San Antonio. 


’ STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles Wesley —Professor of Fine Arts, 
Head Dept. of Music, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College. Stephenville. 

HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band Depart- 
ment and Director Military Brand and Col- 


lege Orchestra of Jhon Tarleton College, 
Stephenville. 

LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin Depart- 
ment, Professor of Theory and Conductor 


of arleton Little Symphony Orchestra, John 
Tarleton Agracultural College, Stephenville. 
SAN ANGELO 
DeBERRY, Mrs. Albert A.—Teacher of Piano, 
326 West Twohig Ave., San Angelo. 
RHODES, J. Clark—Director of Music De- 
partment and Professor of Piano and Voice, 
San Angelo Junior College; Director of Vocal 


Music, San Angelo High School. 
WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus. Teach- 
er of Piano, Chairman School of Music, 
Baylor University, Waco 

HENSLER, Bernice—B. Mus., M. A.—Teacher 
Music Theory, Composition and Music His- 
tory, Baylor University School of Music, 
Waco 

HOPKINS, Robert Baritone, Professor ef 
Voice, Director of Choral Work, Baylor 


University School of Music, Waco. 
MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, Theory, 





Baylor University School of Music, Waco. 
Organist First Baptist Church and Temple 
Rodef Sholem, Waco. 
WAXAHACHIE 
CLOYS, Millard—Director of aBnd and Or- 
chestra, Trinity University, Waxahachie. 
WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY—kKimball Hall, 


Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Edgar Nelson, 
President. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Rudolph Ganz, Pres. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY — 


\ Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. John R. Hattsteadt, Pres. 
KEEP, Charles H.—Tchr. of Singing—Audi- 


torium Bldg., Chicago. 
FERRON and KROEPLIN, Violin Dealiers— 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


RIZZO, Andy—Piano-Accordion — Suite 723, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl., Phone Webster 
2826 

SUMMY’S, Sheet Music and Literature, 321 


So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
GEORGE, Anna £.—-Composer—1001 No. 
Dearborn. 
LOS ANGELES 
BROWN, Eva—Teacher of 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 
HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L.—Concert Man- 
agement——-5855 Hollywood Bivd., Holly- 
wood. 
SAMOILOFF, Lazar——Teacher of Singers—610 
South Van Ness Ave., I 


Singing—3 475 


NEW YORK 
ALLISON, Irl—President National Guild Piano 
Teachers, Inc., 745 Riverside Drive, New 


ork. 

BLATHERWICK, Barbara, Coloratura Soprano, 
Recital—Opera. Pupils Accepted, Italian Bel 
Canto, Founded on Principles of Manual 
Garcia.—-43 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Gramercy 5-6392. 

MCCLANAHAN, Richard—Pianist-Teacher— 
Representative of Tobias Matthay-——-806 
Steinway Bldg., New York City. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ASPER, Frank—Organist, Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City, Uaah. Available for 
recitals and dedications. 
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BOOKS ON MUSIC 


A STORY OF MUSIC—Harriot Buxton Barbour and Warren S. Freeman. (C. C. Birchard and Co., 
Boston, Mass.) This publication is undoubtedly one of the finest short histories of music ever 
to come to our attention. It is splendidly correlated with general Music Appreciation and Art 
in Masic. The chapter sub-heads immediately indicate topics for collateral readings. The 
material is presented clearly and interestingly and without the many useless details which so 
often hinder rather than aid the young student's desire to know the story of music. It is ideal 
for the Junior and Senior High School classroom and should, by all means, be included in the 
music libraries of schools everywhere. 


VOCAL (Secular) 


BEAUTIFUL IS SHE—-Pasamanick. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A moderately easy song; 
establishing sustained breath control. Two keys. 

ON A FLAT BOAT—Worth. (Michael Keane, Inc.) Suitable for male voice; two keys. 

NIGHT—Sanders. (Michael Keane, Inc.) Secular, but should be used nicely for an evening service; 
two keys. 

I'M KING—Browning. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A more difficult song with modern harmonies; two 
keys. 

LOVE re (Michael Keane, 

RID'N—Young. (Michael Keane, 
voice; two keys 

HOW SWEETLY DOES THE MOONBEAM SMILE—Fox. (C. C. Birchard & Sons.) An adap- 
tation of an old Folk Ballad with words by Thomas Moore. 

THE HOBO—Brown. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) A good song for male voice. 

LULLABY—Mozart-Treiber. (White-Smith Mus. Publishing Co.) A simple and singable melody 
from the pen of Mozart. 

SONG OF THE ARMISTICE—Stein. (The Patriotic Mus. 
tice Day; may be either used as solo or duet 

MY LONE STAR NATIVE STATE-—-Pitcher. 
in smooth, moving style. 

OUR YESTERYEARS—Bartts. (E:. G. Council.) A reminiscent ballad with nice melodic line. 

QUESTIONS—-Freer. (The Mus. Library of Chicago.) A good song written for baritone voice. 

TWO SONGS—GUNDI AND KUNI-SAN——Freer. (Mus. Library of Chicago.) Gundi: A song of 
India; Kuni-San: A song of Japan; written for baritone. 

TWILIHT—George. (Gamble Hinged Mus. Co.) A nice melodic line with interesting accompani- 


ment. 

SHIP O’ — —George. (Gamble Hinged Mus. Co.) A song of contrasting moods; good for 
male voic 

THE TWILIGHT HOUR—Braine. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A 
beginning student. 


EDUCATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE—Shaw-Lindlay. (Theodore 
technique for song an dspeech; containing illustrative pieces. 
ONLY OF THEE AND ME—Spencer. (Michael Keane, Inc.) Good 


harmonies. 
MY LADY SLEEPS—Alberti. (Michael Keane, Inc.) Longfellow’s poem set to modern harmonies. 
JUST FOR YOU—Ferrari. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A lovely little song in three-quarter time. 
STRAWBERRY MOON—Lucas. (Michael Keane, Inc.) Good song employing Indian theme. 
BEAUT Y—Pasamanick. (Michael Keane, Inc.) Good song for developing sustaining tones. 
Murray-Jacoby. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A _ lovely little song; 


YOU ARE MY SONG— 
melodic time. 

FULFILLMENT—Browning. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A —— ballad rs changing moods. 

MOTHER ISLE—Laughboraugh. (Michael Keane, Inc.) A “‘home’’ song; good for male voices. 

MOON OVER CASA MANANA-—Lillian Durham Dickson. Lillian Durham Dickson, Texas com- 
poser, gives us a song of interest musically, but of interest particularly because it was dedicated 
to Paul Whiteman whose orchestra played at Billy Rose’s Cass Manana in Fort Worth. 

PROFUNDO’S DELIGHT—Bloomfield. (Wm. A. Pond % Co.) With a humorous text, this song 
offers opportunity to the bass profundo to show his ability to sing to low C 

THE CUP—-Eleanor Everest Freer. (The Music Library of Chicago.) A short but animated song 
particularly suited for male voice. 

COMO UNA MARGARITA—Federico Longas. (Edward B. Marks Music Corp.) A delightful 
Spanish song from the repertoire of Magarita Salvi. 

FIORELLINO——Federico Longas. (Edward B. Marks Music Corp.) A singable Italian song from the 
repertoire of Tito Shipa. 

MUSIC MAD—Harold Lutz. (Saunders Publications.) To the lilting beauty of the poem by Grace 
N. Crowell, Dallas poetess, Lutz, young California composer, has given us a delightful song, 
splendid for soprano. The fact that the text came from the pen of GGrace N. Crowell, makes 
the song of especial interest to the Southwest. Miss Grace Moore introduced the song. 

REST—Samoiloff. (Saunders Publications.) Words and music by one of America’s best known vocal 

pedagogues, this number is admirably suited to the soprano or tenor voice. 

THE "SEA GYPSY—Earl Roland. (Clayton F, Summy Co.) The “‘wander-thirst,”” the restlessness 
of Hovey’s poem finds direct expression in this dashing song for baritone. Not at all difficult. 


PIANO 


THE LAKE IN AUTUMN—~Harwood. (White-Smith Music Publishing Co.) A lovely descriptive 
piano solo. 

DANCE PITTORESQUE—Harwood (White-Smith Music Publishing Co.) A moving piece in the 
spirit of a Mazurka. 

CREATIVE PIANO TECHNIQUE—O’Toole. (Creative Music Pub. Co.) A es book of 
note-key stories. 

FOUR PIECES FOR SECOND AND THIRD GRADES—O’Toole. (Creative Music Pub. Co.) 
March of the Dwarfs; Elves at Play; Cinderella at the Balil; Rainbow Fairies. 

PIECES FOR TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS (Edward B. Marks Music Corp.) : 

Bug Burlesque—Radich. 
Marche-—Prokofieff. 
Sevilla——Albeniz. 
Nocturno—-Respighi. 

FIVE BLACK KITTENS AT PLAY—Helen Travis Weston. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano 
solo. For the black keys, with just an occasional drop to the white. May be-taught very early 
by rote. Pre-school if by rote; grade 1 by note. 

CADETS ON PARADE—Walter Rolfe. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. In the parlance of 
popular music reviewers this first grade march would be called a ‘‘natural.’’ It is one of those 
pieces which inevitably appeals to all types of students and comes off well in the playing. 

BELLS AT EVENTIDE—A. Louis Scarmolin. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. A_ first 
grade piece that has much to recommend it for production of beautiful tone, pedalling, and 
crossing hands. The first theme is, incidentally, an interesting example of double pedal point. 

HIGH ADVENTURE ON A HOBBY HORSE-—Allan Grant. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano 
solo. Mock solemnity in sonorous chords and pompous rhythms is interrupted with the inevit- 
able nervous thumping of mourner rabbit tails. The little story in the manner of Milne, should 
be read before playing at a recital. Grade 3. 

FUNERAL MARCH FOR A PET RABBIT—Allan Grant. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. 
Mock solemnity in sonorous chords and pompous rhythms is interrupted with the inevitable 
nervous thumping of mourner rabbit tales. The little story in the manner of Milne, should 
be read before playing at a recital. Grade 3. 

THE GYPSIES ARE COMING—Rogers Cobb. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano, four hands. This 
arrangement was made especially for the piano tournament of San Diego held this year and, 
whether played on one or seventy-five pianos, the effect i ssure to be orchestral. Grade 2-3. 

PUCK’S SERENADE—Bentley-Orem. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Second piano part. The delicacy 
of the solo part ig not weighted by the second piano, rather, it is emphasized. Pizzicato 
chords as on a fairy guitar and elfin horn calls comprise the material of the accompaniment. 
Grade 3. 


excellent for 


Inc.) A singable, fairly easy song; 


two keys. 
Inc.) A reminiscent song of the West; 


especially good for male 


Co.) Particularly adapted for Armis- 
(Cc. C. Birchard & Sons.) A Texas song written 


thythmic and good song for the 


Presser Co.) Containing 
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singable 
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CAPRICE—Paul Stoye. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. A flashing bravura waltz movement 
suitable for closing a concert group. Flying scale passages, octaves, double thirds and other 
technical feats are called into play. 

DANCING WITH MY SHADOW-—Berenice Benson Bentley. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano 
solo. Dainty and elfin; not for ‘‘baseball hands.’’ The rapid darting triplet figures require a 
technique equivalent to third grade, though a second grade student probably could play the 
actual notes. 

BESIDE A QUIET STREAM—Veda M. Berkman, (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. Inter- 
esting harmonies in whole notes flow with quiet certitude through devious progressions to their 
ultimate resolutions, while above them hand-over-hand passages quietly eddy and ripple. A 
study in pedalling and emphasizing melody notes as well. Grade 2. 

THE DRUM MAJOR—Olive Smith. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. Crisp staccato with a 
few’ ligato chromatic figures in the right hand as far as technic is concerned, but the very 
embodiment of march rhythm for a first grade. 

IN THE CHINESE VILLAGE-—Juan Masters. (Clayton F. Summy Co. Piano solo. A character- 
istic piece with emphasis on staccato repeated chords in the left hand. Grade 1 and 2 


MEMPHIS STOMP—Earl Roland. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. A novelty solo for those 
piano students not quite ready to cope with the difficulties of current ‘‘glorified jazz.’’ Much 
in demand for tap dancing. Grade 3 and 4. 

CHASING ECHOES—Hester L. Dunn. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. A ‘‘very Re ait 
study in free arm movement alternated with tetrachords in five octaves. Grade 1. 

DYING EMBERS—Alice K. Wroten. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. 
left hand melody, so popular with students. 
variant in the accompaniment. Grade 2 


A GAY FIESTA—Bella Hanna Swain. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. 
hearted, as well as a study in the execution of short phrases from the wrist. Grade 2 and 3. 

GONDOLAS—Grant-Schaefer. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. Graceful and 
especially useful for cultivation of a floating arm movement. Grade 2 and 3. 

THE PIPERS OF KILKENNY—Robert L. Bedell. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. A vigorous 
compositicn, developing snap and carefully measured precision of finger action. Characteristic 
harmonic masses are piled up through use of the sustaining pedal; the solo ends with a 
flashing glissando. Grade 3. 

saat ag ag Pag Grant. (Clayton F, S.ummy Co.) Piano solo. A delicate and impressionate 

tudy in tone, but easily grasped by a junior or adult student. Grade 3. 

SQUADS. RIGHT!—Helen T. Weston. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano solo. This spirited march 
develops in a natural manner a crisp staccato touch and an appreciation of left hand melodic 
values. Grade 1. 

FROM THE SOUTH—Louise Wright. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano Ensemble. An old-fashioned 
Plantation Dance graphically portrayed by modern harmonies and rhythms. There is much 
independent writing in first and second pianos. Grade 3-4. 

INVENTION NO. VIII—-Bach-Frothingham. (Clayton F. Summy Co. Piano Ensemble. The 
arrangement has provided interesting support at a second piano by utilizing not only motives 
from Invention VIII but XIV as well. Grade 3. 

FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE—Gounod-Orem. (Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano 
Ensemble. Skillfully amplified to orchestral proportions with the interest well divided between 
the two instruments. Grade 3-4 

PETIT CARNIVAL—Walter Spry. 
march with an irresistible 
ment. Grade 2 

ADVANCED KEYBOARD HARMONY WITH ILLUSTRATIVE PIANO PIECES—Buenta Carter. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano book. The success of the author's first book on Keyboard 
Harmony prompted the publishers to issue this advanced book dealing with dminant chords of 
the ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, and secondary seventh. As in the earlier volume, brief drills 
on the subject matter of each lesson are followed by a thoroughly artistic “illustrative piece”’ 
exemplifying the chord just learned. The 26 graded lessons may be spread over a year’s work, 

KINDERGARTEN CLASS BOOK-—Ada Richter. (Theodore Presser Co.) A delightful book for 
the young beginner. The entire book, pieces and explanations are based on the story of The 
Three Bears. 

RECREATIONAL ALBUM—(Theodore Presser Co.) An interesting collection of twelve pieces 
for Piano Duet Players. 


A dreamy waltz with 
The second theme introduces a little rhythmic 


Gay and light- 


rhythmic; 


(Clayton F. Summy Co.) Piano Ensemble. A_ professional 
““‘go."" Parts for both players are of equal interest and advance- 


CHORUSES (Sacred) 


S.A.T.B.—As I Lay A-Dreaming One Night—-Woodside. (M. Witmark & Sons.) Old English 
Christmas Carol arranged from a 1450 manuscript. 
S.A.B.S.A.T.B.—God So Loved the World (Crucifixion ) —Runhel-Stainer. (Witmark & Sons.) 
Arranged for two-choir use—one preferably in the gallery and one in chancel. 
Fling Wide the Gates (Crucifixion) —Runhel-Stainer. (M. Witmark & Sons.) Arranged for 
three choirs: Children, S.A.; Junior choir, S.A.B.; Senior choir, S.A.T.B. 

S.A.T.B.—-THE CHANT OF MIRIAM AND THE RFD SEA—Arr. by Gaul. (M. Witmark & 
Sons.) This is an ancient Sephardie Chant claimed by some antequarians to have been sung by 
Mariam after the deliverance of the Israelites from the Red Sea. 

S.A.T.B.—O FOR A CLOSER WALK WITH GOD—Fletcher. (Robin Ellis.) A good anthem with 
tenor, alto, soprano, bass soli. 

S.A.T.B.—JESUS, THE VERY THOUGHT OF THEE—Fletcher. (Robin Ellis.) A less difficult 
anthem containing soprano and tenor soli and baritone and soprano duet. 

S.A.T.B.—RING OUT —— BELLS—Fletcher. (Robin Ellis.) An easy anthem especially suil 
for Christmas program 

S.A.T.B.—WATCHFUL SHEPHERDS—Ruffner. (Wm. A. Pond & Co.) A 
anthem with alto and soprano solo. 

S.A.T.B.—I CANNOT ALWAYS TRACE THE WAY—Olds. 
so difficult anthem with soprano or tenor solo. 

S.A.T.B.--SHOW ME THY WAYS-—Thomson. 
arrangement for mixed voices with soprano solo. 

S.A.T.B.—LEGEND OF THE BELLS—-Rhodes. (Gamble Hinged Music Co.) A Christmas num- 
ber, chimes may or may not be used 

S.A.T.B.—HOW LONG WILT THOU FORGET ME—Schmutz. (Gamble Hinged Music Co.) A 
beautiful, less difficult arrangement for choir of mixed voices. 

S.A.T.B.—SONG OF PRAISE——Godard-Howorth. (Gamble Hinged Music Co.) An adaptation from 
Benjamin Godard’s Adagio Pathetique; orchestration available. 

S.A.—BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE—Gounad- Booth. (Wm. A. Pond & Co.) An easy chorus for 
two-part female voices. 

S.A.T.B.—I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY—-Simpson. 
solos for tenor and bass and duets for soprano and alto. 

S.A.T.B.—O PERFECT LOVE—Fletcher. (Wm. A. Pond &% Co.) Contains baritone solo; 
able for weddings 

S.A.T.B.—THE MASTER’ S CALL—Fletcher. 
solo. 


S.A.T.B.—GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD-—-Fletcher. (Robin Ellis.) Very easy anthem, but 7 


lovely Christmas 
(Gamble Hinged Music Co.) Not 


(Gamble Hinged Music Co.) An impressive 


(Robin Ellis.) An anthem containing 
suit- 


(Wm. A. Pond.) Easy anthem with alto and tenor 


S.A.T.B.-—ALL CREATURES OF OUR GOD AND KING—Chapman. (C. C. Birchard & 
A more difficult and lengthy anthem. 
S.S.—SAY TO THE WORLD-—Reppee-Handel. 

for first and second sorrano. 
S.S.A.A.—AVE MARIA—Pitcher-Arcadelb. (C. C. Birchard % Co.) Especially good for develop- 
ing shading and loveliness of tone. 
T.T.B.B.—I E cies THREE SHIPS—Malin. (C. C. Birchard & Co.) A traditional English Christ- 
mas car 
S.A.—THE ANGEL AND THE SHEPHERD—Page. (C. C. Birchard &% Co.) An easy arrange- 
ment for Old French Noel. 


(TO BE CONTINUED EACH MONTH) 


(C. C. Birchard & Co.) Christmas song, arranged 
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